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Men who know livestock agree... condition at destination 
is a big factor in the market price received by the producer. 

That’s why Burlington livestock men are constantly on 

the job—making sure that your stock is handled 

promptly and carefully. 


e@ When your stock moves via Burlington, you know it’s 
in good hands—all the way to destination. 


e@ For expert handling and prompt delivery to livestock 
markets and feed-lots...ship via Burlington. 


BURLINGTON LINES | 
Everywhere Weee VM |— 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 
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PLAN NOW TO... 


Avoid Shipping Fever Losses 


Don’t Neglect to Build Resistance Against This Destructive Disease 
FRANKLIN 


/ CP Bacterin 


(Corynebacterium - Pasteurella) 


Available in both the concentrated 2 
cc dose and the less concentrated 5cc 
dose. 


For calves vaccinated in the spring give a booster shot 
of C-P Bacterin at or before weaning to build peak 
resistance. 


CALVES NOT VACCINATED in the spring should be 
given two shots of FRANKLIN C-P BACTERIN in the 
fall, 3 to 5 days apart, about two weeks before wean- 
ing or shipping. 

This provides the strongest known resistance 
against hemorrhagic septicemia, as well as pulmonary 
edema which frequently complicates the disease. 


SUCCESSFUL SYSTEMIC GRUB KILLERS!—Now fully proven as a big advance in rid- 
ding cattle of this troublesome and costly pest. The systemic method destroys the grub 
larva inside the animal and BEFORE damage is done to hide and loin. Systemics per- 


meate the animal's tissues killing the cattle grub as it migrates thru the body. But ONE 


treatment is required of either the spray or the bolus forms. 


FRANKLIN ET-57 COL-RAL SPRAY 


‘ ‘ Controls Cattle . Al 
Systemic Grub Killer Boluses admin- coon hens doe 
istered with balling gun 


A one- Ticks on cattle, sheep, goats, horses 
dose control of cattle grubs. ‘ 


and swine. 


Seasonal Protection of Livestock That 
Pays Big Dividends with Small Outlay! 
FRANKLIN FRANKLIN 


; : ; READY TO SERVE YOU AT 
Screwworm Killers Pinkeye Remedies 


YOUR OWN HOME TQWN 


Popular formulas offered in types 
to suit every preference . 


FRANKLIN 


Kiltec - 100 


A liquid in squirt top can, convenient 
and economical. Aids natural healing of 
wounds as well as killing screwworms 
and maggots. Use in dehorning, castra- 
ting, docking, shear cuts, wire cuts, 
brush snags, rope burns, branding, tick 
bites, and on navels of newborn live- 
stock. Antiseptic. Fly Repelling 


FRANKLIN 
Screwworm Bomb 


Pressurized container shoots a jet- 
like stream instead of mist-type 
spray so easily dispersed by wind 

Highly effective for control of 
screwworms and ear ticks 
FRANKLIN PROTEC 
FRANKLIN EQ 335 
FRANKLIN SMEAR 62 


—minimize the losses from this 
widely prevalent cattle disease by 
inhibiting bacterial infection,cleans- 

ing and soothing the affected eyes. 

Both the powder and liquid forms are 
highly recommended as providing the 
best available relief and protection. 


FRANKLIN 
Pinkeye Powder 


In flexible plastic puffer tube that ap 
plies powder to eyeball where it mixes 
with fluids of the eye to form a long 
lasting action. Full ounce tube one dollar 


FRANKLIN 
Pinkeye Treatment 


-has been formulated to provide the 
essentials for treatment of eye infec- 
tions in liquid spray form. 


Both forms are also excellent as 
a dressing for all minor wounds 
of livestock 


0. M.F FRANKLIN SERUM Co 


Mere, are “Alans "al 
Montgomery 


= 
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maritio Fort Worth 
Salt ume City Les Angeles 
Billings § Calgary 


Franklin products are as close 
to you as your local Drug 
Store. 

Fully illustrated catalog of the 
complete Franklin line — some 
300 items useful in handling 
livestock. Valuable data on dis- 
ease prevention. 

Be sure to get your tree copy 
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Top <Hand 


GUY WEEKS 
Jop Brand 


wr, ‘a 4 

The men that give them the toughest 
wear (in any Rodeo event) know they 
can depend on Lee Riders to deliver 


LONG WEAR! 
GOOD LOOKS! 
REAL COMFORT! 


SANFORIZED - GUARANTEED 
THE H. D. LEE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


GAINS FROM GRASS ALONE 


Santa Gertrudis Beef Animals are known 
for their ability to make good gains off 
grass alone, without extra supplement 
They are also hardy and rugged, gentle, 
heat and pest resistant, give plenty of 
milk for calves and are adapted to a large 
variety of environments 


Write For Information—Dept. 3 
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EDITOR 


NO RAIN—No rain since May. Water 
and grass short, grass brittle, fair hay 
crop, cattle look good.—McRae Ranch 
Co., Forsythe, Mont. 

Taxpayers Profit—We are glad the 
cattleman is not getting government 
support. Look how much we have 
saved the taxpayers by this—Tom H. 
Pettitt, King City, Calif. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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COVER PICTURE 


Roundups are the order of business 
these days in the western range coun- 
try. Photo by Bob Taylor, Cordell, Okla. 
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Angus feeders... 


investment 


bes 


Be Ahead! 
Feed Blacks! 
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M.o-n-z-y, money — that’s what 
we're talking about. Sure, there’s 
pride, too—the real sense of satisfac- 
tion in seeing Angus feeders eat and 
grow—and get fat! 


But it’s the profit at the end of the 
year that pays off the mortgage and 
keeps your family happy and secure. 
That’s the real reason why Black 
feeders are your best investment. 
They’ll help you make more money. 


Packers pay more for Angus 


Sure, good Angus feeders may cost a 
little more. So does anything else 
that’s better. But the nice thing about 
Angus is that they bring you more, 
too—usually $1.00 to $2.00 per cwt. 
for choice and prime steers. You pro- 
fit—for you get more return, more 
money for your grain and roughage. 


Why do Angus bring more? It’s really 
simple. Fat Angus have Jess wasteful 
bone, belly and brisket than other ma- 
jor breeds. There’s less waste in the 
regions of the higher price cuts— 
more marbling in the red meat—and 


there’s a bigger rib eye in an Angus 
carcass. 


Angus convert feed efficiently 


The order buyers for hotels and qual- 
ity restaurants bid for Angus because 
they produce the kind of beef their 
customers demand. 


Packers bid for Blacks, too. They 
know that Angus steers will “grade- 
up” when slaughtered and will cut 
out more saleable beef. 


Angus feeders have size and substance 
and smoothness, without being coarse 
and wastey. And they’re not big-bel- 
lied and long-bodied, but trim-middled 
and low set. 


Remember, with Angus, you’re not 
turning your good grain and green 
grass into excess bone, belly and bris- 
ket, but into quality beef ... beef 
that packers pay more for. 
So invest wisely! Invest 
feeders— and profit more. 


American Angus Association 
3201 Frederick Bivd., St. Joseph, Missouri 
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The Lookout HIGH YEAR 


Cattle numbers are going up about 5 million head this year, says USDA. Inventory of steers 
and beef heifers is expected to be around a fourth greater at the 

beginning of 1960 than three years earlier. This indicates an increase in slaughter next year, 

even if marketing is at a slow rate. But sharp gain in slaughter is unlikely, since the cow 

herd and calf crop have not yet expanded a great deal. 


Cattle numbers are likely to continue upward several more years. If expansions continue at 
a rapid rate, numbers may hit 115 million by 1964. A slow rate of expansion would hold the 
number to 110 million. For comparison, the Jan. 1, 1960 number is likely to be around 102 
million. The previous high was 96.8 million reached in 1956 and 1959. 


Cattle prices appear to be nearing a turning point as the build-up continues, says the de- 

partment. Beginning of a price downswing seems likely in 1960. Prices have 
been unusually stable so far in 1959 following a two-year rise. This suggests they are near the 
high of the current cycle, the USDA concludes. 


The position of the cattlemen in this cycle is better than in the last one, says Western Live- 
stock Roundup. It says there is good reason that cattle producers have been 
cautioned against rapid expansion, because cyclical breaks in cattle prices can be severe. 


But this does not mean that the current cycle will take the same pattern as the last one 
when prices skyrocketed and then dropped equally fast. Cattle cycles follow the same general 
trend but they differ in length and amount of build-up and liquidation. 


In 1951-53 range feed was poor, especially in the southern plains where a large percentage 
of the breeding herds are; prices were higher and sustained by the Korean War; feed grain 
prices were high; there was a sharp increase in cattle and calf slaughter in one year instead 
of a gradual increase. 


In the present cycle, numbers of cattle and volume of beef did not reach the shortage state as 
in the last cycle; there is no war; feed grain prices are low and reserves abundant, and this 
should continue the next few years. 


If cattlemen continue ‘© delay marketings, a sharp price break likely will occur in the 
future, says the Roundup. On the other hand, if marketings 


are stepped up the remainder of this year, and particularly in 1960, any large price decline can 
likely be avoided in the future. A 10 per cent increase in marketings next year would slow 

down expansion to allow orderly marketings and any downward adjustment in price should be 
gradual and smaller. 


How much prices will decline by the end of the upward phase of the current cattle cycle, 

now expected in 1964, is difficult to say, continues Roundup. One thing, though, 
is that the classes that had the largest price increases will have the largest declines. Stocker- 
feeder steer calves, which went up about $12 since the summer of 1957, will likely show the 
largest decline. On the other end of the scale are slaughter steers which rose only about $4 
in the past two years. 


Feeder calves in the last cycle were selling about $1 to $3 above slaughter steers. For the 
past year feeder calves have been more than $6 higher than slaughter steers. 

Except for the first year or two of a cycle, calves normally sell about $3 less than slaughter 

steers. If a normal relationship were to return, even at present prices for slaughter cattle, 

feeder calves would have to drop close to $10 from present levels, says Roundup. 

However, it seems entirely likely that there will not be a return to the normal price rela- 
tionship between these two classes in the near future. Roundup explains that as long as feed 
prices and gain cost remain low, feeder calf prices do not have to decline below slaughter prices, 
and a shortage of feed grains and higher prices do not seem to be in the cards in the early 1960’s. 
So returns to feeders can still be profitable. The margin between these two classes, however, 
will probably narrow, according to Roundup. 
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with SHIPPING 
FEVER the proof 
1S in TRI LAFON 


Only a few cc. of TRILAFON—one preship- 
ment injection—halts shipping fever before 
it starts and saves untold $$ in extra medical 
care, lengthened feeding time and death 
losses. The same injection reduces normally 
expected shrink by 50%. At the feedlot 
TRILAFON helps livestock adjust quickly to 
new surroundings, retain appetites and go 
to finish faster. 


TRILAFON,® brand of perphenazine. 


SCHERING CORPORATION ¢ BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Seleting 


66an Founce 
of | prevention apo 
is worth a poundJof|cure 99 
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Blade Mightier Than the Pen 


RECENTLY the American National conducted a 
survey among its direct members. Thousands of cat- 
tlemen were asked, through the newsletter “Cow 
Business,” their intentions for cutting, holding normal 
or increasing the sizes of their cow herds. 


By this week nearly 8 per cent—a large return for 
any survey—had answered, with more coming. Al- 
though many assumptions can be drawn from these 
“intentions,” one outstanding fact stands out: 


The feed supply on any man’s ranch is his strongest 
guide to the future. Advice or warnings of booming 
cattle numbers little deter the cowman who sees good 
feed. 


* * * 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE was designed to provide a 
“follow-up” check on just how much attention has 
been paid to recent campaigns in which cattlemen 
have been warned about the rate of the herd growth 
and of possible results two or three years hence. At 
no time were cattlemen urged to cut down on their 
herds, but they were warned to go slow in building, 
to put their herds and ranches in strong position fin- 
ancially, and to cull with quality and long-term 
growth in mind. 


The advice apparently has met with mixed re- 
action, with some thanking observers for making 
facts and figures available, and with others claiming 
the publicity was bad for the cowman. “This crying 
‘wolf’ is hastening a depression because the feeder and 
packer are sitting back and waiting for the increased 
numbers,” was a typical statement. However, com- 
forting to the experts is the indication that many of 
these individualists are planning reductions of their 
own! 


RESULTS of the survey also indicate that more 
folks are heeding the warning than are not. 


Nearly 58 per cent of those responding said they 
were going to keep their breeding herds normal, with 
a large number commenting that they planned extra 
heavy cull of aged cows this fall, replacing with more 
heifers. 


PROJECTED CATTLE NUMBERS at two rates of growth 


MIL.HEAD 


Fast expansion 


1962 


Seventeen per cent of the respondents plan cuts. 
More than half reported they were culling more than 
15 per cent—which 86 per cent stated was consider- 
ably greater than normal. Most of the reductions will 
come in areas where spotty drouth is now hitting 
hard. 

Thus, about three-fourths are holding the line or 
cutting back. 

The other fourth plan increases, with about half of 
these contemplating boosts of more than 10 per cent. 
The biggest expansion is coming in the Southwest 
where rebuilding after the long drouth is still con- 
tinuing. 

The questionnaire simply asked stockmen anony- 
mously to tell of the rate of culling planned and 
whether any net reduction or increase was planned for 
the cow herd. 

TABULATION of the culling intentions by whether 
or not they were greater or less than normal despite 
the rancher’s over-all plans also bore out the con- 
clusion that herds will be maintained at normal or 
smaller sizes. More than 94 per cent said they would 
cull normally or more than normal. 


With so many also commenting that they were 
looking keenly at culling aged cows, a greater number 
of cows should be heading for market—IF the inten- 
tions are followed. This would also mean that the rate 
of national build-up of the breeding herd will be at a 
slower rate than had been feared. 


But the big IF is in whether the intentions will pre- 
vail through coming months and through the next 
rain. 

THE BLADE OF GRASS before the old cow may be 
more important than all the figures and intentions 
ever written down! 


‘Pencil Shrink’ Rule? No! 


RESULTS of a poll taken on the question of need 
for a rule by the Packers and Stockyards Administra- 
tion forbidding the use of “pencil shrink” on country 
sales show that 81 per cent of cat- 
tlemen responding do not want 
such a rule, 10 per cent favor elim- 
ination of the shrink and 9 per cent 
are non-committal on the subject. 


Queried were members of the 
marketing and feeder committees 
of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association as well as those 
who attended a general council 


S| meeting in Denver some time ago. 
owin 
- It might be assumed from these 


results that cattlemen generally 
want the P&SY administration to 
leave the question of terms of sale 
to the cattleman himself and con- 
cern itself instead with problems 
of malpractices at the markets. 


expansion 


1964 
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AUREOMYCIN in feed lot rations =very farmer feeding out cattle wants to get results like 


these ... and can with AUREOMYCIN in feed-lot rations: 
e 44 extra pounds per head at market. 
@ more than 10% increase in feed efficiency 


e 58% reduction in number of cattle requiring treatment 
for respiratory disease 


e 79% reduction in liver abscesses 
e almost complete elimination of foot rot 


Controlled feed lot These are the averages of results obtained in a series of con- 
trolled feed lot experiments with quality feeds that provided 


° approximately 70 milligrams of AUREOMYCIN® Chlortetra- 
exper ments show cycline per head per day. The figures prove that AUREOMYCIN 
pays! They add up to an extra return of $12.00 per head on 


increased weight alone. Feed savings more than paid for 
the AUREOMYCIN, 
Put your feeder cattle on good feeds containing the recom- 
$ mended amount of AUREOMYCIN as soon as they go into the 
feed lot. Feed continuously. For groups of cattle that 
undergo extreme stress due to shipping and weather con- 
ditions, your feed manufacturer will advise you to use the 
higher level AUREOMYCIN stress program. 


Consult your feed manufacturer or feed.mixer, American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Division, New York 20, 
New York. 


®AUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark 


PER ki F AD for chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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Corn Belt Feeders ‘Invade West 


The summer and fall of 1959 may 
well be remembered as the “invasion.” 

Ranchers and feeders of most western 
states played host to an estimated 2,000 
midwestern farmer-feeders in an un- 
usual series of more than 50 “tours.” 
By bus, special train, car and plane the 
Corn Belt groups visited almost every 
major growing and feeding area of the 
West—and the hosts were happy to see 
them not only as prospective buyers of 
cattle, but as colleagues in a complex 
industry. 


Farmer tours to the West are not 
new. Many county organizations of 
feeders—and some state groups, such as 
the Ohio Cattle Feeders Association— 
have been spanning the continent each 
year for many years. But this year 
brought record-breaking numbers in an 
upsurge of interest in the education 
(and fun) 30 or 40 men can gain in a 
conducted tour to points of mutual 
interest. 

Some ranchers and major feeders of 
the West were entertaining groups from 
such states as Iowa, Illinois, Ohio and 
Nebraska on successive days. And 
many rancher organizations have estab- 
lished standing committees to make ar- 
rangements for the local ranch visits, 
the barbecues and the general enter- 
tainment of waves of guests. 


Invariably, the tours are paid for by 
those who go on them, and the cost 
varies from only a few dollars for a 
share of bus charter, meals and lodging 
for a two-day “flying” trip to one spe- 
cial ranch, feedlot or research installa- 
tion, to the several hundred dollars that 
each man is charged for extensive visits 
in several states. The cost of the tours, 
of course, is eased somewhat by the 
hospitality of host ranchers, feeders and 
colleges. 


Most trips are arranged by county 
agents or local farm organizations. Ob- 


After looking at 
cattle on the ranges 
and in the local feed- 
lots, the visitors’ at- 
tention quickly shifts 
to farming methods. 
Martin Domke, Gree- 
ley, Colo., center, past 
president of the Col- 
orado Cattle Feeders 
Association, shows the 
touring Ohio feeders 
sone of the alfalfa he 
feeds on a green-chop 
basis. Others: C. E. 
Haigler, Washington 
Court House; J. D. 
Beam, Port Williams; 
Charles A. Rupp, Fay- 
ette; and Tom Swish- 
er, West Liberty. 


10 


Charles Jenn- 
ings, right, vice- 
president of the 
Denver Union 
Stockyards Co., 
and Otto Maul, 
center, president 
of the Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, discuss 
central marketing 
with Wallace R. 
Nelson, president 
of the Ohio Cattle 
Feeders Associa- 
tion, during a re- 
cent tour of the 
Denver facilities 
by 60 Ohio 
farmer-feeders. 


viously the best time for most mid- 
westerners to travel is during the late 
summer or early fall—while the corn 
is making. This sometimes makes it 
awkward for mountain ranchers to 
display their cattle, most of which are 
scattered on summer ranges, but few 
tours have not been able to see at least 
representative herds of an area. 

Although most groups are determined 
to see feeder cattle on the ranches, 
almost always they arrange to visit a 
large central market or auction. In fact, 
most ranchers called upon to make 
local arrangements for a tour make it 
a point to include a visit to the central 
market on the itinerary. 

A typical tour, although larger. than 
most, this summer was that of the Ohio 
Cattle Feeders Association. Secretary 
James Warner asked the assistance of 
the American National, the Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Association, Colorado State 
University, Denver Union Stockyards 
Company and the Colorado Cattle 
Feeders Association in setting up a 
week-long trip to Colorado for 60 men 


in mid-August. 

Paul Pattengale, extension animal 
husbandman at CSU, was coordinator. 
He secured top cooperation from county 
agents and local cattlemen’s groups 
along the route generally outlined by 
Warner. 

Because the group was arriving in 
Denver by train (most make the entire 
trip by chartered bus), two busses had 
to be chartered for six days of “high- 
country” driving. Sleeping accomoda- 
tions in three different tourist-crowded 
towns had to be reserved—and restau- 
rants had to be alerted. 

All along the route, county agents or 
leading cattlemen had to make hun- 
dreds of contacts as to who would have 
cattle on display, who could loan cars 
or jeeps for expeditions into the back 
country, and who could serve as vol- 
unteer guides—or cooks and dish- 
washers for a barbecue. 


Many weeks were spent in planning 


and in exchanging correspondence over 
details. In the case of the Ohio group, 
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A look at feeder cattle on the ranges is a must for all tours of feeders. Here 
in the scenic high country of Colorado two leaders of the Ohio Cattle Feeders 
Association visit with Rancher Karl Knorr, left, of Kremmling, and Dr. Robert 
Teagarden, county agent-veterinarian for Grand and Summit counties, right. 
Earl W. Lowe, Kenton, Ohio, second from left, is a past president of the Ohio 
group, and James H. Warner, as beef cattle specialist for Ohio State University 
and secretary of the Ohio organization, was tour conductor. 


wishing to travel over Trail Ridge 
Road, the nation’s highest highway, spe- 
cial permission had to be secured from 
the National Park Service .... And 
arrangements had to be made for a side 
trip to inspect the new Air Force Acad- 
emy near Colorado Springs. 

During their first three days in Col- 
orado, the Ohioans visited nearly 40 
ranches and the Denver stockyards, 
and enjoyed a sightseeing jaunt 
through Rocky Mountain National 
Park. Two more days were spent in the 
Greeley area visiting big and little 
feedlots, inspecting feed mills and 
farms and in joining local feeders in a 
gala dinner of the T-Bone Club. The 
final day included the Academy trip, 
with some of the men making special 
side trips to the top of Pikes Peak and 
other tourist centers before the evening 
train time back to Ohio. 

Pattengale, like rmany other college 
and Extension Service personnel, has 
been of invaluable assistance to the 
industry in assuming the broad coor- 
dination necessary for scheduling and 
arranging tours. In most states, cattle 
association secretaries often find it pru- 
dent not to become involved in routing 
visitors, realizing that it is often diffi- 
cult to avoid seeming to favor certain 
areas—especially if the visitors specify 
the itinerary. 

Rather amazingly, many of the host 
rancher groups have an unwritten rule 
prohibiting sales talk or transactions 
which traceably resulted from the 
tours. They claim that their activities 
as hosts to touring feeders must be pub- 
lic relations and “education in ranchers’ 
production and marketing problems. 
Other groups have no such restrictions. 


Sequel to the ranch and western feed- 
lot tours are the “return trips” of 
ranchers to Corn Belt feeders during 
the winter or early spring, “to see how 
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the cattle are doing.” Nearly a dozen 
already are planned, and the partici- 
pating ranchers can be assured of wel- 
comes equalling their own hospitality 
of the summer and fall. 

Observers of the people on the tours 
—and of the reaction in their own com- 
munities when they return — believe 
that the feeder-rancher exchange visits 
have done more to build understanding 
within the industry than any other 
activity. 


The MARKET 


Picture 


Sluggish dressed beef trade and con- 
tinued liberal fed cattle marketings 
were bearish factors in fed steer and 
heifer trade in late August. Hot and 
humid weather at eastern consuming 
centers added to the slow demand, as © 
well as the forthcoming Labor Day 
holiday. Uncertainty as to the outcome 
of negotiations for renewal of packing- 
house labor contracts, soon to expire, 
was another bearish factor. 

Fat cattle prices at many markets 
were close to the year’s low point. This 
was a trend quite the reverse of normal 
years. In fact, the whole year’s pattern 
to date on fed cattle has followed close- 
ly that of a year ago. If such a trend 
continues, the assumption would be 
that peak weekly runs of fat cattle are 
yet to come this year. This seems to be 
borne out by cattle-on-feed surveys. 
This, along with peak marketings of 
range lambs ahead, and increased pork 
production, left little room for optimism 
in the immediate future. 

Despite all of the bearish factors in 
fat cattle trade very little, if any, weak- 
ness developed in stocker and feeder 
trade. While there were areas, especial- 
ly in the northern plains, where drouth 
conditions existed, the vast area of the 
southern plains was in very good con- 
dition, some sections reported as the 
best in many years. In addition, recent 
showers in such dry areas as Utah and 
Idaho improved the outlook and tended 


RETURNS IN STEER FEEDING 
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Price margins in cattle sold this past spring were fairly wide, but margins 
narrowed on summer sales. Consequently, profits in a Corn Belt program of feed- 
ing for spring sale were only a little less than the high profits of the previous 


feeding year. 


However, feeding programs for later sales were somewhat less 


profitable. Says USDA: Prospects are for prices of fed cattle to be a little lower 
next year, and paying prices for feeder cattle this fall may be slightly lower than 


last fall. 
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to delay movement of stock cattle 
previously destined to move out be- 
cause of drouth. 


While many sections of the West 
reported a much smaller number of 
stockers and feeders under contract, 
compared with recent years, there was 
not much inclination on the part of 
growers to lower asking prices, which 
were generally $1 to $2 above the 
buyer’s ideas. Even where growers 
indicated a willingness to sell some- 
what below current asking prices, they 
were generally insisting on a later de- 
livery to take advantage of extra gains. 

Cow prices went through a series of 
almost spectacular fluctuations. Prices 
broke as much as $2 to $3 in a matter 
of less than two weeks, then staged a 
comeback of $1 to $2 in about the same 
length of time. Top beef cows dropped 
from $20 to around $17 then quickly re- 
acted back to $19. All this happened 
during a period when receipts of cows 
were not drastically changed. Some 
markets were receiving a small increase 
of cows, compared with a year ago, 
while others showed very little change 
in volume. Dressed cow beef broke 
from around $36 down to $29 and $30, 
then jumped back up to $34 and $34.50. 

No satisfactory reason was given for 
the rapid recovery. One explanation 
was that a number of slaughtering 
plants, normally killing grain-fed steers 
and heifers, switched over to cow 
slaughter, because the cow operation 
showed a smaller loss in the packing- 
house operation than did steers or 
heifers. Certainly the rapid recovery 
on cow prices was no deterrent to the 
continued importing of boneless beef, 
which could be delivered to plants at 
a considerably lower figure than the 
native product. 


Price Round-Up: Late in August, the 
bulk of choice fed steers sold at $26 to 
$27.50, weights running 1,250 to 1,350 
pounds or better at the low end of the 
range, and 1,050 to 1,200 pounds weights 
at the upper end. Good grade steers 
ranged from $24 to $25.75, and standard 
to low good $21 to $23.50, some in this 
latter price range being grass steers. 
Choice heifers sold from $25.75 to 
$27.25, many sales between $26 and $27, 
with $27.50 to $28 paid sparingly, either 


A past-presidents’ panel, representing 25 years of history 
of the Montana Stockgrowers Association, was a highlight 
of the Diamond Jubilee convention held recently in Miles 
City, the birthplace of the MSGA. From left are G. R. 
“Jack” Milburn, Grassrange, (president of the American 
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for lightweights under 900 pounds or 
for choice to prime long-feds weighing 
over 1,000 pounds. 

Not many just choice heifers weigh- 
ing 1,000 pounds or better sold above 
$26.50. Good heifers from $23.50 to 
$25.50, standard and low good $20 to 
$23, some grass heifers going to slaugh- 
ter in this latter price range. A few 
loads of high choice and prime fed 
steers reached $28 to $29 at midwestern 
markets, only a few loads reaching 
$29.50 and $29.75 at Chicago. 

Utility beef cows sold at $17.50 to 
$19, an occasional load of smooth high 
yielding kind to $20. Canners and 
cutters brought $14.50 to $17.50. Utility 
range bulls continued to bring $20 to 
$22.50, thin cutters down to $18. 

Good and choice yearling stock steers 
were selling at $27 to $30, not many 
sales below $28, with occasional loads 
choice steers weighing between 500 and 
600 pounds at market points getting 
$31 to $33, a few as high as $34, im- 
mediate delivery. Good and choice two- 
year-old steers mostly $25 to $27, with 
$26 quite a popular price, few loads for 
immediate delivery up to $27.50. Two- 
and three-year-old steers of good and 
choice quality $23 to $25. 

Good and choice yearling heifers $25 
to $28, mostly $26 to $27, few sales two- 
year-old heifers $24.50 to $25.50. Good 
and choice steer calves $33 to $38, 
numerous sales at $34 to $36, with 
choice to fancy reputation brands go- 
ing to repeat buyers as high as $40 and 
$41. Good and choice heifer calves $30 
to $36, numerous sales at $33 to $34. 
Few loads medium to good cow and 
calf pairs at $250 to $275, few choice 
pairs upward to $300 but volume of 
pairs offered very limited.— C, W. 


ASSOCIATION Notes 


In a meeting at Phoenix recently, the 
Arizona Cattle Feeders Association 
adopted two resolutions: One of these 
stated the group’s opposition to “any 
regulation by any governmental 
agency, including the Packers and 
Stockyards Administration, establishing 
and enforcing rules on cattle sales that 
are not in public stockyards or posted 
markets;” the other urged USDA grad- 


ing be available to “any beef packer 
who can qualify.” 
* = +. 

In a membership poll, the California 
Cattle Feeders Association recently 
found that a continuation of the present 
voluntary system of federal beef grad- 
ing is favored two-to-one. 

* ~ * 

About 200 members of the Missouri 
Livestock Association met last month 
at Columbia. They elected J. R. Bartels 
of St. Mary’s president, Dorsey Bass of 
Columbia vice-president and J. W. 
Burch of Columbia secretary-treasurer. 
A resolution adopted by the group 
favored continuation of federal beef 
grading. 

+ * . 

An attorney for the USDA’s livestock 
division has recommended to the sec- 
retary of agriculture that the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation’s designation as official brand 
inspection agency for Texas be revoked. 
Authorization for the designation was 
issued in 1943. The association collects 
8 cents a head for inspection serv- 
ice at markets in Texas, Colorado, Okla- 
homa and Missouri. Because branding 
or marking of livestock is not manda- 
tory in Texas, and the practice does 
not prevail by custom to an extent to 
warrant payment of fees. Jerome S. 
Ducrest recommends revocation of the 
inspection program. 

+ + * 

Directors of the California Cattle- 
men’s Association last month passed a 
motion at San Francisco asking the 
American National Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation to call on the USDA for an indus- 
try meeting to consider the revision 
of present beef grades. It was con- 
tended that consumer pressure on re- 
tailers for beef with less excess fat 
is increasing, and that a change in 
grading specifications would give the 
retailer a carcass that would cut out a 
higher percentage of meat to fat and 
bone while reducing cost of feeding. 

* * * 

A large crowd turned up at Sarasota 
for the midyear meeting of the Florida 
Cattlemen’s Association some weeks 
ago. At the meeting, Secretary June 
Gunn, who has served the association 
gratis for more than 25 years, an- 
nounced he will resign from the post 


National); Tom Ross, Chinook; Carl Malone, Choteau; Jack 
Brenner, Grant; moderator, F. H. “Neckyoke Jones” Sin- 
clair, Sheridan, Wyo.; George Mungas, Phillipsburg; Milton 
Simpson, Volborg; Jack Arnold, Birney; Julian Terrett, 
Brandenburg, and Dan Fulton, Ismay. 
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with the annual convention in October. 
The cattlemen were told about a recent 
court decision and attorney general’s 
ruling that threw out the state’s in- 
spection of imported meat; an appeal in 
the matter is pending in the state 
supreme court. 

In resolutions, the Floridians called 
for uniform regulations to allow free 
interstate movement of brucellosis calf- 
hood vaccinates; urged further research 
particularly toward an improved vac- 
cine, against brucellosis; recommended 
that animals with fresh wounds not be 
allowed to pass inspection and that such 
inspection also keep out direct ship- 
ments from screwworm-infected areas. 

* * ” 

Two hundred cattle feeders attended 
the Colorado Cattle Feeders mid-year 
meeting in Estes Park, Colo. 

Speakers included G. R. Milburn, 
American National president, who 
spoke on mutual problems of the in- 
dustry. On the question of possible 
regulations on “pencil shrink,” he ex- 
pressed his personal opinion that “cat- 
tle people are capable of negotiating 
the sale of their own cattle on such 
basis as they choose.” 

John C. Peirce, Jr., of USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, advised the 
feeders to proceed carefully on request- 
ing changes in grading. “Housewives 
don’t want fat, but they haven’t indi- 
cated that they want lower quality 
meat,” he said. Don’t lower quality to 
avoid fat, he advised. 

Speaking about the price support pro- 
gram on feed grains, Kenneth Lloyd of 
Watson & Co., Denver, said “the worst 
thing we could have now is a free mar- 
ket on feed grains. Eventually we will 
have a free market, however, because 
the present program will fall of its own 
weight. We must work out a system 
for feed grains or everyone is going to 
be in trouble,” he declared. 

. ” * 

Richard Van Vranken, Climax, Mich., 
was re-elected president of the Michi- 
gan Cattle Feeders Association at a 
meeting held in conjunction with the 
Michigan cattle feeders day at the 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing. Secretary of the association is 
Hugh Henderson of East Lansing. 
Speakers included C. W. McMillan, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Na- 
tional, who gave an outline of the work 
of the association. 


Je Twe 


Eo/Tor 
(Cont. fr. 


P. 4) 
HOT AND DRY—Weather has been 
very hot and extremely dry. Water 
conditions are bad in most places here. 
Cattle prices are holding up good so 
far—Earl R. Millage, Philip, S. D. 
LOTS OF RAIN—Have had lots of 
rain in our county. Grass conditions 
are good. Planting oats to graze calves 
under 400 pounds and yearling steers 
about 650 pounds.—Charles E. Ratcliffe, 
Natchez, Miss. 
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RE- 
SEARCH 


A new superior red clover, highly 
resistant to powdery mildew and 
northern anthracnose diseases, has been 
developed by USDA and the Wisconsin 
agricultural experiment station. The 
variety has been named Lakeland. 
Breeder seed will be available in 
limited quantity in 1962, and in large 
amounts by 1963, but not from the 
USDA. The new variety has performed 
well in Michigan, Minnesota, Maine, 
New Hampshire and Ontario in Canada. 
It is not adapted to conditions in the 
southern parts of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio, nor to conditions in Ken- 
tucky, Virginia and Maryland. In 
western states, preliminary trials have 
indicated that Lakeland will produce 
as high forage and seed yields as other 
varieties. 


STILBESTROL, TERRAMYCIN 

Tests at the University of Kentucky 
showed steers that received stilbestrol 
and terramycin salt made better aver- 
age daily gains than those getting stil- 
bestrol only. Steers given a 24-milli- 
gram ear implant of stilbestrol and 
terramycin in salt free-choice gained 
an average of 1.85 pounds daily in a 
142-day test; those which received the 
stilbestrol pellet and plain salt aver- 
aged 1.59 pounds of daily gain. 


CORN 


Equidistant of corn 


spacing 
has produced 133 bushels per acre com- 
pared with 125 for 42-inch row corn 
in Ohio University experiment station 


plants 


tests which set rows to stand 18% 
inches either way. The number of ears 


per 100 plants also increased, from 75 


Colorado Stock- 
man Norman 
Winder (left) re- 
cently testified in 
Washington before 
a Senate commit- 
tee in behalf of 
the National Live 
Stock Tax Com- 
mittee in support 
of legislation to 
allow a_ self-em- 
ployed person to 
defer income tax 
on 10 per cent of 
his income or up 
to $2,500 a year, 
whichever is less. 
Senator Gordon 
Allott (Colo.) 
(center) and W. D. 
Embree, Jr., of 
Denver, attorney 
for the tax com- 
mittee. 


to 85; number of nubbins was cut in 
half and fodder production rose from 
2.1 to 2.5 tons per acre. However. 
modern corn harvesters are built to 
handle corn planted in 40 or 42-inch 
rows, so the new equidistant spacing 
method may not be adopted immediate- 
ly. 
TUBERCULOSIS 

Better ways of detecting and treating 
tuberculosis in cattle are hoped for as 
a result of new studies by veterinary 
scientists under way at Michigan State 
University and the University of Wis- 
consin, in cooperation with the USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service. When 
the U. S. first began an eradication 
campaign in 1917 almost 5 per cent of 
all cattle tested were infected with 
tuberculosis. Testing and elimination 
of infected animals reduced the infec- 
tion rate to a low of .11 per cent in 
1952. However, by 1958 .17 per cent of 


all animals tested responded to the 
tuberculin test. 


AUREOMYCIN 


Young bulls fed 80 milligrams of 
aureomycin daily gained 10 per cent 
faster than those not fed the antibiotic, 
according to Arkansas Experiment Sta- 
tion researchers. However, animals not 
receiving aureomycin gained slightly 
more efficiently. Five bull calves re- 
ceived the drug and five did not, during 
the 126-day test. The animals that got 
it showed no apparent differences in 
general health, feed consumption or 
conformation score, the scientists said. 


TRANQUILIZER 


Addition of an experimental tran- 
quilizer to beef steers’ rations produced 
no appreciable gains in tests at the 
University of Kentucky Experiment 
Station; the results were termed ‘“com- 
plicated” by a researcher. Five lots of 
animals were used, with different feed 
formulas, and the gains noted on the 
various groups were found to be sta- 
tistically “about the same.” 
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THE PUBLIC... 
AND YOU wu tcom 


The biggest problem in performing 
publicity or public relations chores is 
that the public doesn’t want to be 
“related.” The story we want to tell 
falls on deaf ears, the picture is ignored, 
the radio is switched to rock-and-roll. 

As believers in “designing-by-breed- 
ing” our product to suit the consumer’s 
needs and desires, so must we develop 
our local, state and national public re- 
lations programs. 

Every story, radio program, booklet, 
speech or motion picture must be de- 
signed with the ultimate user in mind. 
What we want to say is not always 
what the listener wants to hear ; 
but, with forethought, it is possible to 
“intrigue” the public into being inter- 
ested in our story, or our version of a 
problem. 

Yes, some of this may be sugarcoat- 
ing. But it also might be making a fac- 
tual statement which has timely appli- 
cation to what the public is interested 
in at the moment. For instance, just 
before and during the hunting season 
is the time to emphasize sportsman- 
landowner problems. 

Every teacher can tell us of hun- 
dreds of pamphlets which are sent out 
at considerable expense, but which are 
unusable in the classroom because the 
companies or organizations failed to de- 
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sign the booklets to attract and hold 
the interest of students. 


Television people, with their insati- 
able demand for motion pictures, are 
puzzled that so many expensive public 
relations movies are completely un- 
suited for screening. The sponsors for- 
got to think of the ultimate audience 
(and the demands of the channel of 
communications) and tried to cram in 
the “hard-sell’” usually reserved for 
advertising columns or for pep talks to 
salesmen! 

And any editor will froth at the 
mouth when he thinks of the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars wasted each day 
on “press releases” which are so one- 
sided or so patently “our story” that 
they won’t be used anywhere. 

So one of the most important aspects 
of public relations planning is not what 
to say, but how to get it heard. 


Cow Pony Corral 


By Roy Lilley 


When I started writing this column 
two years ago, I didn’t realize that 
magazines just go on and on, but 
ideas are kind of sporadic. I am now 
faced with the fact that it is very 
likely that I don’t know enough about 
horses to go on writing something at 
least halfway intelligent in the gen- 
eral field of horses month after month. 


WHR's ANNUAL FALL SALE 
FRIDAY, OCT. 9, 1959 


One O'clock 


60 Herd Sires 
10 Top Bred Heifers 


There are people who could, however. 
In fact, they could talk from now 
on about their favorite subject. 

Did you ever get cornered by a 
true horse addict? There is no escape. 
The real event to observe, however, is 
when two addicts get together—each 
waiting for the other to take a breath 
so he can get the floor. Neither hears 
a thing the other says, and, if he does, 
he has undoubtedly heard it before 
anyway. It isn’t so much an exchange 
of information as a reassurance of 
complete enthusiasm for the subject 
at hand. 


Ask one of these poor souls for the 
name of a certain horse’s sire and you 
get a four-generation pedigree, plus 
performance records. The odds are ten 
to one you will be so overwhelmed 
that you will forget what it was you 
asked in the first place. 

Oddly enough, the female of the spe- 
cies seems to be more susceptible to 
this malady than the male. Girls who 
were born and bred in a city have 
been known to pester parents into 
moving to the suburbs or buying an 
acreage in the outskirts of town. This 
situation leads some experts to be- 
lieve that the love of horses is a 
recessive genetic characteristic that 
can be carried from generation to gen- 
eration without showing itself—but 
when it happens, you may as well re- 
sign yourself. There is no cure for 
chronic horse addiction—except 
HORSES. 





Through a Ranch House 


Suddenly it’s September, and I real- 
ize with a pang that another year is 
three-fourths spent. That, in fact, the 
most productive part of the year is 
all gone, for by the time my family’s 
rush of fall birthdays is finished it will 
be time to begin to plan for the Holi- 
days. So once again I ask myself, 
“What became of all the fine plans for 
a better Chimes in 1959? How have we 
succeeded — or failed —to make these 
pages a meeting-place where CowBelles 
from everywhere can meet to exchange 
ideas, plans and a bit of friendly chit- 
chat? Do we meet the needs of a grow- 
ing organization? Or if not, how can 
we?” 

Each January I’m so sure that this 
year we'll do a better job of intro- 
ducing state officers, of keeping you 
in touch with the National officers and 
committee chairmen, of covering at 
least the state conventions and impor- 
tant local meetings ... but by Sep- 
tember I’m not so sure. 

The only way we ever can know is 
if YOU tell us. Tell us not only what 
you like about this department but 
what you do not like . . . What you’d 
like to see changed, or left out, or 
added. We may not be able to follow 
all your suggestions, but at least we 
can try. 

* * * 

A note from Clarissa Morrell this 
month brought an interesting glimpse 
from her Ranch House Window, with 
the nostalgic bustle of harvest time, her 
concern for her still bravely blooming 
flowers during an unusually long 


ARIZONA 
COWBELLES 
HELP 
STUDENTS 


Mrs. Maxine 
Bixby of the Ari- 
zona CowBelles 
presents scholar- 
ship certificate to 
Mitchell Roy 
Holder, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendrick 
Holder of Globe, 
winner of the Ari- 
zona CowBelles’ 
1959 Scholarship. 


By DOROTHY McDONALD 


spell of very hot weather—which, I 
hope, has long since been broken with 
a good, soaking rain! She says that she 
thinks sometimes the CowBelles hesi- 
tate to write to one so busy as I “when 
we have nothing at all to write about.” 
But that’s not so, of course! It’s only 
insofar as you share the small details 
of your life with me that I, who am no 
longer actively a ranch wife, can make 
what I see meaningful beyond this 
Ranch House Window. 


And though I really try to answer 
each of you in person, or on these 
pages, I hope you'll not stop writing 
if sometimes my answering is slow. As 
many of you know, just now my life 
is troubled and busy because we have 
a cruel illness in the family. Often my 
days are just not long enough. But 
such is the miracle of modern medicine 
that we still can hope. And so, my 
thanks and “bless you” to the many 
CowBelles who have sent kind thoughts 
my sister’s way. 


At Home on the Range 


As September days grow shorter and 


the evenings too cool to eat out-of- 
doors, the family is likely to start re- 
minding you that, while steaks and 
hamburgers are wonderful when hot 
and smoky from the grill, there’s no- 
thing like a good standing rib roast 
with mashed potatoes and lots of deep, 
dark, rich brown gravy. If there are 
growing children, always-empty ado- 
lescents or husky young folks still at 
home, that’s wonderful. But if, like 


mine, your family has dwindled to just 
yourself and himself, a roast big enough 
to be worthy of the name is likely to 
pose problems of what to do with the 
left-overs for some days to come. 

If you have a freezer, of course there 
isn’t any problem. But even if you have 
not, Sunday’s roast can be a treasure- 
trove of good eating all week long. 

Before I put it away that first time 
I like to slice generous portions of the 
pinky-brown center and arrange them 
on aluminum foil shaped just the size 
of my favorite cold meat platter. 
Wrapped closely and frozen in the 
freezer chest of my refrigerator, they 
store in a small space and after stand- 
ing at room temperature for about 
three hours they’re just as fresh and 
flavorful as they were the moment 
they were sliced. It takes but a mo- 
ment to slip them onto the platter, 
garnish with radishes, quartered toma- 
toes and mounds of potato salad—and 
there’s a perfect luncheon or supper 
dish a week or even a bit longer after 
you had the roast. (With a deep-freeze 
it could be weeks or even months 
later.) 

Some of the beef slices, too, can be 
heated in a tangy relish sauce or onion 
gravy. For the relish sauce, I melt 3 
tbsp. butter in a saucepan, blend in 
2 tbsp. flour, pour in 2 cups of beef 
bouillon (canned or made with bouillon 
cubes) and stir until sauce thickens. 
Stir in % cup sweet pickle relish and 1 
tsp. prepared mustard. Add 6 or 8 
good slices of cold roast beef, heat for 
10 or 15 minutes, stirring occasionally. 
Makes 4 to 6 servings. 


If I have leftover gravy, I often 
serve Beef Slices with Onion Gravy. In 
about 3 tbsp. melted butter I saute 
4 medium onions, chopped, until soft 
and transparent. I stir in about 2 cups 
of cold gravy, stir until sauce is thick- 
ened, add 6 to 8 slices of roast beef and 
heat for 15 minutes. Enough for 4 to 
6 people. 

Fortunately, we like pan-fried Hash, 
so that accounts for the bits and scraps 
of the roast. I like to chop the meat 
very fine, rather than grind it, and 
to about 2 cups of meat I add 1 chopped 
onion, 3 cups finely-diced boiled po- 
tatoes, salt and pepper to taste. Molded 
into large flat cakes and fried slowly 
in hot fat until brown and crusty on 
both sides and served with something 
just a little extra-special in the way 
of vegetables and dessert, this is a satis- 
fying supper for 4. 

Croquettes, I always think, are one 
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of the nicest ways to use up leftovers. 
A good basic croquette recipe, plus a 
little imagination, adds up to whatever 
sort of dish you choose. I often find 
it a good way to use up the little odds 
and ends of vegetables left from Sun- 
day dinner, too. Baked until golden 
brown or—better still—deep-fried, they 
seem fancy and festive every time. This 
is a good basic recipe I use; you can 
vary it a lot of ways. 


BEEF OR VEAL CROQUETTES 


4 tbsp. meat drippings 

3 cups ground cooked meat 

1% cup soft bread crumbs OR mashed 
potatoes 

1 tbsp. chopped onion 

1 egg 

1 tbsp. water 

5 tbsp. flour 

1% cups milk or thin gravy 

1 tbsp. chopped parsley 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Dry sifted bread crumbs or rolled 
corn flakes 


Combine drippings and flour. Heat, 
gradually add milk or gravy, cook and 
stir until smooth and thick. Let cool. 
Then add meat, bread crumbs or po- 
tato, onion, parsley, salt and pepper. 
Mold into flat cakes for baked cro- 
quettes, into balls or small mounds to 
fry. Beat egg with water. Dip cro- 
quettes in mixture, then roll in crumbs 
or corn flakes. 


To bake, place on greased pan, bake 
at 400 degrees until browned on the 
bottom, turn to brown other side. 

Or fry in deep fat until golden. 
Serves 6. 


If there are mashed potatoes left 
over too, you may want to try this 
Beef-Potato Puff. It’s a subterfuge I 
often use to add extra protein to the 
meals of our “I-hate-eggs” grandson 
when he comes visiting. 


BEEF-POTATO PUFF 


tbsp. chopped onion 

tbsp. fat 

cups mashed potatoes 
eggs, separated 

tbsp. chopped parsley 
cups ground cooked beef 
cup leftover gravy or milk 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Cook onion and parsley in fat for 
2 or 3 minutes, mix with the meat, 
potatoes, gravy or milk and season to 
taste. Add beaten egg yolks, then fold 
in beaten whites. Pile lightly into a 
greased baking dish and bake at 350 
degrees for 1 hour or until center is 
set and top is lightly browned. Serve 
immediately, as you would an omelette. 
Makes 6 servings. 

Though none of these are rare or 
exotic recipes I hope they’ll at least 
give you some ideas next time you’re 
using leftovers. And in the meantime 
... good eating .. . and good evening 
... to you all.—D.M. 
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A Message 


From Your President 


Greetings: 


My, how time does fly—one can 
hardly believe that very soon it will 
be fall and the children will be in 
school again. We in the South look for- 
ward to September with the hope that 
it will bring cooler days. 

The fall also reminds us that soon 
we will be attending county and state 
fairs. Our fairs afford us the oppor- 
tunity of maybe a booth, or some type 
of exhibit, that will show the visiting 
public some of our beef promotional 
work. Having informative material to 
distribute tells the importance of beef 
in the diet. This is one of the effective 
ways we have of making the public 
realize what the rancher and farmer 
contributes toward the nation’s health. 

Mrs. W. M. Boring, chairman of the 
by-laws committee, with the assistance 
of her committee and David Butler, Hol- 
land and Hart tax consultants, is busy 


with the articles of incorporation and 
the proposed by-laws. I would espe- 
cially like to request that when the 
state presidents receive their copies, 
they make copies available to their 
members. Please give this your serious 
consideration; your approval at the an- 
nual convention in Dallas, Jan. 28-30, 
1960, is necessary so that we may pro- 
ceed with the incorporation of the Na- 
tional CowBelles. 

If you have received your yearbook 
would you please turn to page twelve 
(12), Article V, Section 1: “The articles 
of this Constitution and By-Laws may 
be amended at any annual meeting by 
a vote of two-thirds of the membership 
PRESENT.” 

Please add 
“PRESENT.” 

We are proud of our yearbooks and 
hope that you are enjoying yours. If 
you are a member in good standing of 
the National and have not received one, 
please let us know. 

We will be having news of interest 
for you about the convention in Dallas 
as our plans progress. If you haven’t 
made your reservations, do so now! 
Headquarters hotel will be the Statler- 
Hilton in Dallas. The dates, January 28, 
29 and 30, 1960. 

My best regards to all of you. 

Clelie Dekle, 
President 


that important word 


Beef Promotion 
Chairman Reports 


As your beef promotion chairman I 
have worked throughout the year to 
further our general purpose of beef 
education and promotion on a national 
scale. State beef promotion chairmen 
have been provided information on aids 
available to them, such as booklets, 
films, teaching aids, recipes, posters and 
many other media of consumer educa- 
tion. Kits of promotional and educa- 
tional materials from several sources 
have been mailed to all state beef pro- 
motion chairmen and to others request- 
ing such material. 

I reported on contracts made with 
national agencies at the General Coun- 
cil meeting in Denver, June 29 and 
30. At that time, also, I reported on 


Pictured at the South Dakota CowBelles’ convention are (1. to r.) Mrs. Ray Perrine; Mrs. Fred Dusek, wife of Rapid 
City mayor; Mrs. Lloyd Rypkema; Mrs. Ralph Herseth, wife of the South Dakota governor; Mrs. M. C. Cordes, president 
of South Dakota CowBelles; Mrs. Art Smith, first vice-president; Mrs. Ray Carr, second vice-president; Mrs. Walter 
Crago, secretary-treasurer, and Mrs. Jim Ramey 
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information obtained at the annual 
meeting of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board in Chicago, June 18 and 19. 
Promotional materials put out by the 
National Beef Council were displayed, 
and their summer outdoor cookery and 
fall “Pot Roast” promotions announced. 
Suggested designs for a new sticker 
promoting beef for year-round use 
were shown. 

The year-round promotion of beef 
is receiving more and more attention 
from all CowBelles. The cumulative 
effect of our program carried on from 
year to year, plus contacts made with 
civic clubs, state extension service, 
newspapers, radio and television sta- 
tions, cooking schools and allied in- 
dustries, all add up to an effective beef 
promotion program. 

My sincere thanks to all who have 
helped so unselfishly with this pro- 
gram. 

Lucille (Mrs. Lee A.) Perkins 
Chairman, Beef Promotion 


Here and There 


With the CowBeiles 


ARIZONA: The Arizona CowBelles 
have for several years given a scholar- 
ship to a boy or girl whose parents are 
in the cattle industry in Arizona. At 
their 1959 annual meeting they voted to 
make this an annual award of $250. 
From 31 high school questionnaires, the 
scholarship committee, consisting of 
Zerena Shattuck, Maxine Bixby and 


Peggy Rubel, had a hard decision, but 
finally chose Mitchell Roy Holder, son 


of Mr. and Mrs. Kendrick Holder of 
Globe. This award, the Arizona ladies 
feel, is one very specific and satisfying 
way of encouraging young people to 
continue in the cattle business, “man’s 
oldest industry.” 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota CowBelles, their “Beef 
for Father’s Day” chairman Mrs. John 
Hanson reports, tried to get a report 
from the larger markets as to any in- 
crease in beef sales that weekend. 
Though all markets said that dollar- 
wise beef sales increased quite a lot, 
they were unable to obtain exact fig- 
ures. Next year they hope to be able 
to get more specific reports. 

She also reports that some 45 women, 
one from nearly every county in the 
state, worked to make this year’s cam- 
paign a success. In addition to distri- 
bution of posters, etc., news items were 
given on all radio and TV stations, and 
stories and pictures appeared in most 
of the 60 newspapers in the state. The 
stockmen’s association and North Da- 
kota CowBelles sponsored ads in the 
nine daily newspapers for three weeks 
before Father’s Day, and in Fargo the 
CowBelles put on a television program 
on the preparation and cooking of 
steak. 

“This was so successful,” she reports, 
“that one of our goals next year is to 
try to have similar programs on all our 
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TV stations. We have the feeling here 
that this program would be more effec- 
tive if the chairman could begin her 
work right after Father’s Day and 
carry over to Father’s Day the next year. 
Here in North Dakota we hope that the 
National officers will consider this or 
some similar plan that would give more 
time for working up this most im- 
portant promotional program.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

South Dakota CowBelles held a very 
successful convention in June. The 
first day a luncheon was held for wives 
of stockgrowers, with the wives of the 
state governor and the mayor of Rapid 
City as special guests. Next day a Cow- 
Belle tea was held, followed by a busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers. 
Special guest at this tea was our Amer- 
ican National CowBelle president, Mrs. 
Clelie Dekle. 

Items made for beef promotion were 
on display. These were to be sold or 
displayed at the state fair in September 
and included items made of leather; 
also, towels, shirts and many novelty 
items. At Friday’s no-host breakfast 
Mrs. Dekle talked to the group about 
public relations. 

Mrs. Art Smith of Mobridge 
elected president for 1959. 


COLORADO 

Southwestern CowBelles met July 21 
at the summer camp of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dick Lee, with the Belles and the 
Southwestern Livestock Association 
holding their business meetings in the 
afternoon. Mrs. Frank Blackmer re- 
ported that Charles Mahaffey was the 
winner of the beef certificate given in 
the Beef for Father’s Day Contest. Mrs. 
Eldon Zwicker held the lucky number 
for the CowBelle brand quilt, and Mrs. 
Frank Blackmer won the mystery box. 
Plans were made for another potluck 
at the Frank Blackmer Cow Camp in 
August and for the regional meeting of 
the CowBelles on Sept. 19 in Dolores. 


was 


Fremont County CowBelles met re- 
cently at the 4-H Club building in 
Canon City. Due to the absence of the 


president, Vice-President Mrs. Helen 
Shoemaker opened the meeting. A 
report by Mrs. Eric Freek on the enter- 
tainment of the foreign exchange stu- 
dents revealed that the hosts and host- 
esses benefited greatly. Students were 
from Brazil, Ethiopia, Indonesia, Pak- 
istan and Korea. Mrs. State Goodwin 
reported that at the picnic for the 
students she gave them CowBelle cook- 
books and pamphlets. 


Officers and committee chairmen of 
the Colorado CowBelles convened in 
Denver in July to plan activities for the 
year. The board clarified the essay 
contest and Father of the Year as pub- 
lic relations and “Beef for Father’s 
Day” promotion was placed under the 
beef promotion program. Plans for a 
state-wide membership drive were dis- 
cussed. A committee was appointed to 
investigate the manner in which a Col- 
orado state incorporation should be 
filed. Special mention was made of the 
state fair committee’s plans for a pa- 
rade and Cattlemen’s Day in August at 
Pueblo, and another day to be head- 
lined for cattlemen on Sept. 12 at the 
Centennial Track in Littleton. Mrs. 
Burghart reported on progress of the 
new National cookbook, and plans were 
related for a CowBelle get-together 
during the bull sales in November at 
Colorado Springs. 


Delegates to the quarterly meeting 
of the Western Colorado CowBelles 
held at the Tom Currier ranch near 
Collbran on Aug. 12 launched action on 
a new beef promotion project. The idea 
involves giving special recognition to 
those restaurants and public dining 
rooms that do an exceptionally fine job 
of serving beef. A more complete re- 
port on the program will be given later. 


* *” * 


(You will notice a slight change in 
my address. After September the San 
Diego Post Office will require our 
number, H-8, in addition to the street 
address, 303 N. 47th St. Please try to 
remember to include it, won’t you?)— 

Dorothy McDonald, Editor. 


STARTING 
YOUNG 


Under the cap- 
tion, “Our Dad 
Will Get BEEF 
For Father’s Day,” 
this delightful pic- 
ture of John and 
Janet Hanson, 
grandchildren of 
Mr. and Mrs. John 
Hanson of the 
Logging Camp 
Ranch near Ami- 
don, N. D., ap- 
peared in news- 
papers throughout 
the state. 
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PROMOTION NOTES 

Idaho’s state brand board has ap- 
proved plans for beef promotion 
through voluntary financing, cattlemen 
being asked to contribute 5 cents for 
each beef animal marketed. The pro- 
gram was authorized by the 1959 
session of the state legislature, which 
empowered the brand board to accept 
contributions through its inspectors. 

* * * 

“Mystery Beefeaters,” a group of un- 
identified individuals in Montana, will 
reward with $5 cash any waiters and 
waitresses in restaurants around the 
state who go out of their way to recom- 
mend a beef dish when asked, “What’s 
good today?” This is a project of the 
Montana Beef Council, aimed at push- 
ing the cattlemen’s product in public 
eating places. 

* * 7 

In a meeting at Cherokee, a group of 
northwest Iowa cattle feeders recently 
agreed to have 10 cents a head deducted 
on cattle marketed, for purposes of 
beef promotion. The men, who market 
about 55,000 head of cattle a year, voted 
to form a midwest regional beef council 
to include Iowa, southern Minnesota, 
Nebraska and southeastern South 
Dakota. The meeting was attended by 
Don Bartlett of Como, Miss., president 
of the National Beef Council, and Bud 
Brandenburg of Denver, the executive 
secretary of the council. 

*” * * 

The Colorado department of agricul- 
ture will start hearings late this month 
on a proposed beef marketing order for 
the state. Results will then be analyzed 
and educational meetings held on the 
bill in major livestock producing coun- 
ties. Under the proposal, 10 cents per 
head will be assessed on cattle sold. 
Money collected can, under the law, be 
used only for research in marketing 
beef and beef cattle, and promotion of 
beef products. The order would be- 
come effective upon a vote of approval 
by two-thirds of the voting beef pro- 
ducers representing two-thirds of the 


PROMOTE 
BARBECUES 


The California 
Beef Council has 
undertakena 
chuckwagon beef 
barbecue promo- 
tion, and here 
Manager Walter 
Rodman (right) 
helps Clyde 
Fisher, manager of 
Safeway’s meat 
department, stock 
up his counter for 
the campaign in 
Santa Rosa. Point- 
of-sale banners 
and “men-only” 
recipes are used. 
Some 5,000 kits 
are being distri- 
buted to grocers of 
the state. 
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cattle in Colorado. Dave Rice is sec- , 
retary of the Colorado Beef Council, | 
which decided on holding of the 10 


hearings. 


Okla. Requires Grade Tag 
Or Designation as ‘Ungraded’ 
Oklahoma’s state legislature passed a 


law effective Sept. 15 that “all food | 


customarily sold or advertised on the 


basis of grade shall show the full, cor- | 
rect, unabbreviated Oklahoma or 
federal grade, or else it may only be | 


sold or advertised as ungraded.” 


The new law also requires all pre- | 
packaged meat to be stamped with the | 
date of packaging and packages must | 
carry the net weight of contents. The | 
requirements apply to all meat sold in | 
the state, including that shipped in | 


from other areas. 
Federal grade standards will be used 


in the state program, and Dr. M. N. | 
Riemenschneider, head of the new state | 
meat grading service, hopes that he | 


may get permission from USDA to use 
the federal quality terms in the state 
program. 


Beef Figures Prominently 
In School Lunch Program 


Today, about 60,000 of the 106,000 | 


public schools below college level have 
some sort of lunch service, says USDA. 
From July 1957 to June 1958 these 
schools used more than 182 million 
pounds of meat, not including fish and 


poultry. Most of the meat delivered to | 
public schools in this period was beef 


—109 million pounds. 


Gound beef and frankfurters were 
the two most popular individual items. 


Schools served nearly 84 million pounds 
of ground beef and 28 million pounds 
of frankfurters. 


More than 61 million pounds of the | 


ground beef was acquired locally. The 
remainder came from supplies pur- 


chased by the USDA especially for the | 


school lunch program, plus some carry- 
over from the preceding school year. 
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BAR 
ANGUS 


ANNUAL 
RANCH 


SALE 


WwW 


Oct. 3 


FIRST SATURDAY 
IN OCTOBER 


WwW 


N Bar Ranch 


Grass Range, 
Montana 





FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 
registered Hereford breeding 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. 


able 


B. P. Franklin 
Meeker, Colo. 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 


Baker, Oregon 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Commercial 
ANNUAL SALE OCT. 3 AT NOON 


N BAR RANCH, Grass Range, Mont. 


OUR SALE BULLS for Oct. 13th will average well over 1,000 Ibs. on range and 
hay with grain supplement after being weaned. They were weighed at birth, 6 months 
weaning, 12 months and will be at 18 months Oct. 1. Write for those records in 


our catalog. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, Alliance, Nebraska 


“Our Herefords build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow” 





This plastic Hereford bull, a symbol 
of the breed industry dedicated in 
October 1954 by President Eisenhower, 
was recently lifted from its place on 
the 90-foot pylon in front of the Amer- 
ican Hereford Association headquarters 
in Kansas City. The lifelike animal, 
lighted from within during evening 
hours, is receiving its first grooming in 
five years. 
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MISSOURI FAIR TO HOUSE 
HEREFORD CONGRESS IN 1960 

The Missouri State Fair at Sedalia 
will be the scene of the World Hereford 
Congress Show in August of 1960. Pre- 
mium money totaling $15,000 has been 
posted for the event, which the Amer- 
ican Hereford Association has desig- 
nated a Register of Merit show. The 
Hereford breeding event will be held 
Aug. 22-23, and is expected to draw 
organization representatives from var- 
ious foreign countries. 


NATIONAL POLLED HEREFORDS 
TO SHOW AT SHREVEPORT 

A deadline of Oct. 20 has been set for 
entries to the National Polled Hereford 
Show and Sale, Dec. 10-12, at Shreve- 
port, La. A $10,000 premium fund is 
offered in this year’s 38th annual event, 
during which the American Polled 
Hereford Association will hold its 
annual banquet and membership meet- 
ing. 


ALL-TIME HIGH MEMBERSHIP 
IN NATIONAL HEREFORD GROUP 
One hundred, fifty-four Hereford 
breeders over the nation were named 
to membership in the American Here- 
ford Association during July, the addi- 
tions boosting totals to an all-time high 
of 36,426. 





SHORTHORN BREED BUILDERS 
HONORED FOR ACHIEVEMENTS 


The 15th group to be named 
“Builders of the Breed” are five Short- 
horn and two Polled Shorthorn 
breeders, selected by a committee of 
leaders in the North American Short- 
horn industry. Latest of the honorees, 
who total 99 men and one woman rec- 
ognized for their achievements in the 
industry, from 24 states and two Cana- 
dian provinces, are: R. E. Smith, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; David S. Graham, South 
Solon, O.; Byron D. Reser, Walla Walla, 
Wash.; F. E. Jackson, Hurley, S. D.; Gil- 
bert Elken, Jr., Maysville, N. D.; W. C. 
Jones, Marshall, Va., and Wayne A. 
Carr, Cincinnati, Ia. 


GOLDEN SPIKE SHOW 
LISTS CHANGES, BREED DATES 


Plans for a number of changes are 
under way for the 4lst Golden Spike 
National Livestock Show in Ogden, 
Utah, Nov. 13-21. First five days of the 
show will be devoted to the stock show 
exhibit contests and au€étions; the final 
three days will be given over to the 
horse show events. The annual auction 
of purebred Hereford bulls and females, 
and the fat stock and carloads of feeder 
cattle sale will be held on the same day, 
the 17th. The Angus auction will be 
held the evening of the 17th. 


ANGUS ASSN. STARTS 
HERD RECORD PROGRAM 


The American Angus Association at 
St. Joseph, Mo., has released plans for 
the Angus herd improvement record, 
a program for officially recording 
weight gains and calf grades of any 
major beef breed in the country. The 
association will help members in their 
herd improvement programs through 
maintaining official records of the type 
scores and growth performance of their 
cattle. Mathematical details of the pro- 
gram will be worked on IBM machines 
at the Angus headquarters office. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS BREED GETS 
ZOOLOGICAL DESIGNATION 


The Santa Gertrudis, which was of- 
ficially recognized as a pure breed by 
the USDA in 1940, has been given 
proper zoological classification as the 
species Bos taurus, sub-species B. pri- 
migenius. The reference data is in- 
cluded in the recently published herd 
book of Santa Gertrudis Breeders 
International, Recorded Herds, Volume 
II (1959). 


K.C.’s AMERICAN ROYAL SHOW 
TO BE HELD OCT. 17-24 


The American Royal Live Stock 
Show will take place Oct. 17-24 at 
Kansas City, Mo., and the third Amer- 
ican Royal commercial stocker and 
feeder show and sale will be held Oct. 
21-22. Plans are also under way for 
another presentation of the carlot show 
of fitted feeder cattle on the same 
dates. 
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HOUCK SELLS RANCHES: 
CATTLE TO SELL IN OCTOBER 

L. R. Houck of Gettysburg, S. D., 
founder, manager and co-owner with 
his family of the Triple U Hereford 
Ranches, has announced sale of head- 
quarters and eastern Potter County 
ranches. The decision to sell was made 
after it was found the places did not 
lend themselves to registered Hereford 
production without extensive develop- 
ment when severed from two previous 
holdings — the Missouri River and 
Boehmer ranches. The sale necessitates 
dispersion of the Triple U registered 
Herefords, except for a small herd that 
will be maintained on the Swan Creek 
ranch in Walworth County, managed by 
Tom Houck. Sale will be Oct. 15-16 to 
consist of about 100 herd and range 
bulls, 250 cows with calves, 100 bred 
two-year-old heifers and 100 bred 
yearling heifers. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS GROUP 
PUBLISHES NEW HANDBOOKS 

Officials of Santa Gertrudis Breeders 
International last month announced 
publication of Volume II of the organ- 
ization’s herdbook, “Recorded Herds.” 
The 100-page cloth-bound book is being 
mailed to the more than 790 members, 
all of whom are listed in the book, to- 
gether with full information on herds. 

Another Santa Gertrudis publication 
is the revised 1959 edition of the “Santa 
Gertrudis Breeders International Hand- 
book,” which is also being distributed 
to members. The book is printed peri- 
odically and used as a guide by Santa 
Gertrudis breeders and other interested 
cattlemen.as handy reference material. 
It covers SGBI rules, policies, etc. 


MOST GERTRUDIS BREEDERS’ 
CATTLE CLASSIFIED BY ASSN. 

A recent study reveals 81 per cent of 
the members of Santa Gertrudis 
Breeders International have had cattle 
classified by the association; of 788 
current members in 35 states and 13 
other countries, 640 have received clas- 
sification service. Under the Santa 
Gertrudis classification program, all 
animals must be visually inspected by 
an official classifier after reaching 18 
months of age and must pass minimum 
standards before being recorded. 


CALIF. RED BLUFF SALE 
TO OFFER 400 BULLS 

The Red Bluff Bull Sale in California 
is slated for Feb, 4-6, 1960, with Angus 
bulls to be sold the afternoon of the 5th, 
Shorthorns the same afternoon and 
Herefords on the 6th. The sale commit- 
tee, headed by Manager Donald M. 
Smith, anticipates selling of 50 Angus, 
60 Shorthorn and 300 Polled and horned 
Herefords. 


BONES S. D. CATTLE GO 

TO NORTHWEST, MIDWEST 
Walter Bones, Jr., of Bones Hereford 

Ranch, Parker, S. D., recently reported 

heifer sales to breeders in Washington 

state and Iowa, and a half-interest in a 

bull to a Minnesota buyer. 
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Annual Fall Bones’ Hereford Ranch 


PHONE US 
*" HARTFORD 23F09 


® Quality Plus Pedigree ® 


HERD BULL SALE | parker, 5s. D 
November 16 


Thorp Hereford Farms--16th Annual All Star Sale 


October 26, 1959 at Britton, S. Dak. 


COULTER HEREFORD S 
SALE: SATURDAY, October 17 
60 big, rugged, coming two year old bulls. 100% dwarf free pedigrees. Sale 
at ranch 18 miles southwest of Bridgeport, Nebraska. 


BERN R. & CALVIN L. COULTER 
BRIDGEPORT, NEBRASKA 


“LET’S PAINT THE WEST BLACK SALE” 


at 
THE NATIONAL WESTERN COLISEUM, DENVER, COLORADO 


SEPTEMBER 22 & 23, 1959 


800 HEAD ANGUS CATTLE—20 Top Reg. Bulls and 280 Excellent Reg. Females, all from 
nationally known herds; 500 Outstanding Commercial Females, long yearlings, all calf- 
hood vaccinated and bred to top bulls. 

Cattle will be sifted on the 22nd, beginning at 9 A. M., then the AAA group will be judged. 

Dutch Treat Buffet Supper at 6:30 P. M. 
The Commercial Cattle will be sold, beginning at 9 A. M. the 23rd—the Registered Cattle 
at 12:30 P. M. 
— For Catalog Contact — 


D. G. CANNING, SALE MANAGER 
Canning Cattle Company 
P. O. Box 1115, Staunton, Virginia 
Phones TU 6-0811 & TU 6-8678 





PACIFIC HORSE SHOW SET 
FOR PORTLAND IN OCTOBER 

The Pacific International Horse 
Show, to be held Oct. 17-24 at Portland, 
will offer two $2,000 stakes, seven 
$1,000 stakes and six $500 stakes, and 
58 classifications with prize money and 
ribbons. A feature of the show this 
year will be the halter class horse divi- 
sion. Arrangements have been com- 
pleted with Portland Meadows for more 
than 600 stalls where feed and bedding 
will be available. 


MERIT REGISTER SHOW 
SET AT ARIZONA NATIONAL 
With the Arizona National Livestock 
Show at Phoenix set for Jan. 5-9, Pres- 
ident Sterling Hebbard announces the 
American Hereford Association has 
designated the 1960 event a Register of 
Merit show. This will be the 12th year 
for the Arizona National. 
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| is deceptive. 


| North America 


There's Nothing So Deceptive 
As a Nebraska Sandhill Trail 


By Roy Alleman 


Nebraska Sandhills is a land of sandy 
trails. Whether they are made by a 
cow, an automobile or a jackrabbit 
crossing the meadow, they have one 
thing in common—they are sandy. 

It is a land where “put her in low and 
give her ’ell” is just one word. It is a 
land where the more it rains the better 
the roads, and the drier it gets the 
worse they get. 

It’s a land that missed being a desert 
by the skin of its teeth. Its appearance 
It appears to be a land 
covered with luxurious grass. Remove 
the grass and its roots and there re- 
mains only fine, loose, pure sand, al- 
most devoid of the nutrients necessary 
to plant life; sand that will cover the 
heel and part of the boot at every step 
a man takes. 

Every effort is made by the ranchers 
to keep this sand covered with grass. 
Given a bare spot and the least excuse, 
Nebraska winds will swirl it into a 
full-blown “blow-out” that may eventu- 
ally cover acres if unchecked. 

Cows, horses and the jack rabbits in- 
sist upon following each other—which 
soon makes a trail. So does man, and 
he is the worst offender of all, for he, 
if he is to get around, must make two 
trails with his car or truck. He, too, 
sure likes to follow the same trail. 

As this trail, or road, is traveled more 
and more, the sand becomes looser and 
looser, or, they say, deeper and 
deeper. 

As the road 
there comes a 
eternity, a day 
his automobile 
may be you. 

Now getting stuck in the sand is no 
ordinary experience. Some sort of sixth 
sense warns you to turn back as you 


as 


gets worse and worse 
day that is as sure as 
when the rancher and 
get stuck . and it 


| drive into a particularly sandy stretch, 


but you don’t. Finally you grind to a 


| standstill. You try backing up. No go; 
| just deeper in the sand. 
| the car is high centered and you might 


By this time 


as well give up. What do you do? Just 
like everyone else: walk a mile or sev- 
eral miles, and find someone to pull you 
out. Somehow, nothing can take the 
starch out of you, get you in a fight 
with your mother-in-law, or make you 
evil tempered, like a miles-long trek 
over a few sandhills. 

There are several things that can be 
done to avoid such a situation, or im- 
prove it—like moving to Florida or 
something, or just staying home. You 
can hope for a rain that always hardens 
up sandy trails. Or you can bow your 
back, get some long hay or bullrushes, 
and “pave” the road. This makes a 
good road (for a while, that is.) If you 
have a full pocketbook or a rich uncle, 
you can have your road paved with real 
blacktop. 

One of the most deceptive and unin- 
tentional lies ever told in the Sandhills 
runs something like this: A stranger 
asks the directions to a ranch and gets 
this stock advice, ““When you get to that 
sandy hill put her in low and give her 
‘ell. You can make it if you keep her 
moving.” What you do to keep her 
moving is the thing never clearly ex- 
plained. 

Automobiles are made better today. 
The springs are better, tires are larger, 
the bodies better, and they take the 
trails better. But it was not always so, 
especially when the Model T was the 
chief mode of transportation. 

No section of the country made 
Henry Ford more money. Nothing could 
shake the fenders off, break the springs 
and shorten the life of a Model T like 
driving it over these sandhill trails. He 
is the only man who could have driven 
them and loved them. 

Most of the counties have taken to 
blacktopping what are called “county 
roads”, and as this work progresses 
every rancher is nearer a good road. 
Thus each county is being interlaced 
with black, winding trails, a comfort- 
ing sight to those who must use them. 

It can be said that, trailwise, Sandhill 
ranchers have never had it so good. 


WORLD CATTLE NUMBERS 


(IN THOUSANDS) 


AVERAGE 
CONTINENT 
OR AREA 


1936-40 1946-50 


96,700 


1951-55 


NUMBER CHANGE 


1959 1959 
1951-55 1955 


Percent 


1958 1959 


112,700 
123,800 
95,900 
50,800 
294,800 
86,800 


129,740 
138,970 
102,450 

57,020 
362,410 
103,195 


137,280 
152,270 
105,490 

66,700 
377,300 
115,605 


141,350 
154,510 
107,430 

70,800 
379,090 
116,165 


N Bar Ranch 


Grass Range, 
Montana 


| South America 

Europe 

U.S. S. R. 

Asia 

Africa 

Australia and 

| New Zealand 
Total: 

USDA figures. 


105,500 
102,500 
59,800 
308,200 
64,600 


18,100 
755,400 


19,100 
783,900 


21,080 
914,865 


23,040 
977,685 


22,590 
991,935 
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For the BOOKSHELF 
CHUTES 


The Portland Cement Association, 33 
West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, IIl., in 
cooperation with Livestock Conserva- 
tion, Inc., has made available plans for 
use of concrete in loading chutes, etc. 
Detailed information is free on request 
to the firm at address noted. 


WASPS 


Interest in the problem has resulted 
in a new USDA publication entitled 
“Wasps, How to Control Them.” The 
leaflet advises the safest, most effective 
way to kill these insects is by thor- 
oughly dusting or spraying the nest at 
least an hour after full darkness sets in, 
when the wasps are inside for the night. 
For comblike nests: cover the open cells 
with an insecticide dust of 5 per cent 
chlordane or 5 to 10 per cent DDT. 
The paperlike globe nests of hornets or 
yellowjackets have just one opening 
where one might spray a water emul- 
sion of 2 per cent chlordane or 5 per 
cent DDT. Oil in a spray may damage 
plants or trees. 


FERTILITY 


“Fertility in Cattle,” an address by 
Dr. John Hammond of the University of 
Cambridge in England, has been pub- 
lished in printed form, available for 
general distribution. The 37-page book, 
illustrated, is based on an address by 
this animal physiology authority at the 
April convention of Santa Gertrudis 
Breeders International in San Antonio, 
Tex. A 50-cent mailing charge will 
bring a copy of the booklet on request 
to the breed office at P. O. Box 1373, 
Kingsville, Tex. 


INSTITUTIONAL BUYING 


Five “Institutional Meat Purchase 
Specifications” for beef, lamb and 
mutton, veal and calf, fresh and frozen 
pork, and a pamphlet on requirements 
for using specifications are available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., at 5 cents each (those for 
fresh pork and fresh beef are 10 cents 
each). They are designed for use by 
hospital, steamship lines, hotels, restau- 
rants and institutions. The federal serv- 
ice, which includes such factors as 
grade, trim and fat content, has been 
available for 30 years, but the new 
booklets represent a coordination of 
specifications which previously fre- 
quently differed slightly from institu- 
tion to institution for the same item. 


HYPERKERATOSIS 


For 5 cents, interested persons may 
obtain a helpful leaflet (No. 447) on 
“Hyperkeratosis of Cattle.’’ Write 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


September, 1959 


Leather and Shoes 


More than a score of shoe manufac- 
turers are currently participating in a 
promotion campaign to sell shoes made 
from American leather. The theme of 
the ads is “American Continental,” and 
many manufacturers are encouraging 
retailers’ use of the ads by offering to 
defray part of the cost. 

+ + o 


U. S. shoe production in 1960 is ex- 
pected to go beyond 1959’s anticipated 
record of some 625 million pairs, in 
view of high consumer incomes and re- 
sulting demand for wide varieties of 
style as well as large numbers. Short 
supply has brought hide prices in this 
country to as much as 34 cents a pound 
at one time during the year; current 
price is about 30% cents. Irving R. 
Glass, executive vice-president of the 
Tanners’ Council of America, said in a 
recent speech that it is not expected 
forthcoming wholesale shoe price raises 
of 3 to 10 per cent will slow retail 
sales. 

* . . 

The USDA noted last month that 
U. S. exports of cattle hides, calfskins 
and kipskins declined sharply in the 
first half of 1959, but shipments of sheep 
and lamb skins were up. Exports of 
cattle hides were 26 per cent lower than 
the first six months of 1958, while calf 
and kipskin exports were down 48 and 
34 per cent, respectively. 

* * = 

The United States shoe and leather 
exhibit outdraws all industrial displays 
at the U. S. fair in Moscow, according 
to the Tanner’s Council. It was reported 
that Soviet trade officials voiced inter- 
est in long-range trade in leather and 
leather products. 

* * + 


The American National is one of five 
cooperators in sponsoring a tour of five 
Japanese hide specialists in this coun- 
try to visit tanneries and leather manu- 
facturers—also feedlots and ranches. 
Cosponsors are USDA, Western States 
Meat Packers, National Hide Associa- 
tion and National Association of Ex- 
porters of Hides. Purpose is to promote 
hide exports. 


Farm Bureau and Woolmen 
Tangle on Promotion Vote 


The American Farm Bureau is try- 
ing to persuade wool growers to vote 
against the wool and lamb promotion 
program in the September referendum. 
The Farm Bureau says that deduction 
of 1 cent a pound on wool and 5 cents 
on lambs is involuntary, and that the 
advertising campaign is not working. 
Wool growers answer that the decline 
in wool consumption and price was be- 
cause of a world-wide textile slump 
but that the use of wool and prices in- 
creased the first part of this year and 
that consumer interest in lamb is im- 
proving. The sum involved in the pro- 
motion runs between $2 and $3 million. 
Balloting on the program will last all 
month. 








rect from our pastures 
to yours” 


Bang’s free herd. Bang’s vac- 
cinated. Healthy, vigorous, © 
good-sized females with the 
Angus advantages, plus the 
| advantage of practical hand- 
| ling under N Bar’s Montana 
| range conditions. 


N Bar Angus 


Annual Sale 


Oct. 3 


at the ranch 
GRASS RANGE, MONT. 


Offering: 


| 300 Commercial Heifer Calves 


50 Registered Heifer Calves 
75 Registered Bull Calves 


25 Open Yearling Commer- 
cial Heifers 


25 Angus Cows 


N BAR RANCH 


Grass Range, Mont. 
G. R. Vack) Milburn, Manager 
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| USDA Reports Screwworm 


Finds in Miss. and La. 

Two herds containing screwworm- 
infested cattle have been found on both 
sides of the Mississippi River—one in 
the vicinity of Vicksburg, Miss., the 
other near Tallulah, La., the USDA re- 
ports. Five affected animals were 
found. The Mississippi herd was put 
under quarantine and sprayed with a 
pesticide to prevent spread of the pest, 
target of large-scale eradication cam- 
paings in the Southeast. The Tallulah 
infestation, outside the southeastern 
eradication area, has been treated with 
a pesticide. 

Persons in the Southeast are urged 
to be alert for the appearance of screw- 
worms in their animals. Suspicious 
cases should be reported to the nearest 
county agent or veterinarian. 

The Vicksburg find was the first 
positive identification of screwworms 
in the five-state southeastern eradica- 
tiSn area this year outside of Florida. 
Only one infested animal has been 
found in Florida (on June 17) since late 
February 1959. In 1957, before the 
eradication program started, an es- 
timated 30,000 to 40,000 cases were 
found monthly in Florida alone at the 

warm-weather peak. 

The eradication campaign, a joint 
effort of Florida and the USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Research Service, with other 


| southeastern states cooperating, has 


been in progress 13 months. It involves 
mass rearing and dispersal from air- 
planes of billions of screwworm flies, 
made sterile by exposure to gamma 
rays of cobalt-60. Eggs from native fe- 
male flies that mate with the sterile 
males are infertile. Continued release 


| of sterile flies over an infested region 


reduces the native screwworm popula- 
tion until eradication results. 


P&S Y Cases 

Capitol Packing Co., Dave and Meyer 
Averch, Fryer and Stillman, Inc, 
and Irvin Weisbart and Sol 
Felsen, Al Cooper and Morey M. Miller, 
partners, doing business as Farmers 
Livestock Commission Co., have been 
charged with violations of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act. The complaint 
alleged that Capitol and Fryer used 
practices enabling them to obtain “the 
major portion of their requirements of 
steers for slaughter with a minimum of 
competition as between themselves; 
that Capitol got steers from Weisbart 
direct with the transaction billed 
through Farmers, despite the latter per- 
formed no service; that most of direct 
sales of steers by Farmers went to 
Capitol; that by reason of purchase and 
sale of steers between Capitol and 
Weisbart, Fryer was kept informed of 
Capitol’s requirements for slaughter 
and each was kept informed as to prices 
at which the other was willing to buy 
or sell. 

One of the charges was that Capitol 
bought direct on “weights arbitrarily 
reduced by ‘pencil shrink’ of 3 to 5 per 


cent of the actual weight.” Capitol was 
also charged with “charging back” to 
sellers “varying sums on account of 
alleged defects revealed after slaughter, 
including condemnations, bruises, fail- 
ure to yield anticipated percentages and 
failure to grade as anticipated.” The 
respondent was also charged with de- 
ducting yardage fees without handling 
at the yards. 
* os * 

Red River Livestock Auction, Inc., at 
Coushatta, La., was charged with pay- 
ing buyers to induce them to attend 
and buy livestock at the auction market 
and with refunding to certain con- 
signors portions of the commission 
charges. 

* * * 

Charges against Roy C. Bullock and 
Charles Malone, packers, Albuquerque, 
N. M., include alleged failure to pay in 
full for livestock bought and issuance 
of checks returned because of insuffi- 
cient funds. 

* * ok 


Suspension of the P&SY registration 
of D. W. Knight of Lincoln, Nebr., a 
livestock dealer, was ordered upon 
findings of failure to pay for various 
livestock purchases, that he was in- 
solvent under the meaning of P&SY, 
and that he failed to keep full accounts. 


Producers Have Interest 
In Wage Negotiations 


Armour & Co. and union representa- 
tives agreed on a wage contract, while 
Swift & Co. and Wilson & Co. are still 
at odds with the unions as of press time. 

While outsiders have a stake in all 
wage negotiations, since wage boosts 
have an inflationary effect, in the pack- 
inghouse negotiations the livestock in- 
dustry has a special interest. Increased 
packer costs, whether labor or other- 
wise, are reflected in the spread be- 
tween what the consumer pays for meat 
and what the producer receives for his 
livestock. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics show 
hourly earnings in the packing business 
as $1.47 in 1947-49 compared with $2.48 
in 1958 (up 77 per cent); in the same 
period the consumer-producer spread in 
meat widened from 20 cents a pound at 
retail to nearly 30 cents (50 per cent); 
the annual average consumer price in- 
dex, with 1947-49 as 100, was 123.5 in 
1958. 


Range Field Day Planned 
On Colo. Manitou Forest 


A Range Field Day to be held at the 
Manitou Experimental Forest on Oct. 2 
eight miles north of Woodland Park, 
Colo., will show results of grazing in- 
tensity studies on pinebunch grass 
range in the front range of the Rocky 
Mountains. Results of grazing tests on 
ranges seeded to crested wheatgrass, 
intermediate wheatgrass, smooth brome 
and Russian wildrye will also be shown. 
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23,000 Cows Enrolled 
In Armour Research Project 


Technicians and officials of Armour 
and Company’s beef cattle improve- 
ment research project reported at a 
recent barbecue at John Rouse’s One- 
Bar Eleven Ranch near Saratoga, 
Wyo., that 23,000 beef have been en- 
rolled in the program, with 42 ranches 
in 12 states cooperating. 

The project is the packing firm’s 
experiment to develop “assembly-line 
production” of uniform, meat-type beef 
cattle. 

About 15,000 cows have been insemi- 
nated artifically since April 1958, and 
the remaining 8,000 “repeaters,” or 
those not detected earlier, will be in- 
seminated naturally. 

Technical discussion of the project 
revealed there are two ways of col- 
lecting semen. The most common is 
use of an artificial vagina; another 
method is the electro-ejaculator for dis- 
abled but potent bulls. 

Bulls usually are brought in once 
a week for collecting semen, with 
about three collections each time. 

The semen is diluted so as to breed 
an average of 75 to 80 cows. But as 
high as 600 services have been made 
from one collection. 

Diluted semen is put through a freeze 
processor which within a half hour 
drops the temperature of the semen 
from 40 degrees F. to minus 110 de- 
grees F. Frozen semen is stored at 


minus 110 degrees and held at that 
temperature during shipment and in 
the field until within 10 minutes of 
breeding. 


A demonstration by one of the tech- 
nicians showed the speed and ease 
with which the actual process of in- 
semination was accomplished by an 
expert. 

Using natural breeding, it was 
pointed out, one bull may sire 50 calves 
a year. Using artificial insemination, 
the average bull may sire 50 or more 
a week. 


Getting this down to dollars and 
cents: Considering one-half of the 
calves as worth $280 when they are 
1,000-pound choice steers, the value of 
the bull’s produce is $7,000 a year in 
the former situation; $7,000 a week in 
the latter. 

Speakers suggested that the firm is 
prepared to enroll other ranches in the 


program. 
Cows don’t often try to jump fences. 


Nevertheless, one man _ thought it 
worth while to prevent even those few 
jumps. U. S. Patent Office records show 
that in 1873 M. Backmayr of Lyons, 
Wisc., applied for a patent for blinders 
“to prevent cattle and horses jumping 
over fences.” 

Said the inventor in his patent speci- 
fications: “It is a flat piece of leather 
or any other suitable material hung on 
the horns of cattle and lying over or 
in front of the eyes, and a strap run- 
ning from the lower side of the blinder 


PATENT NO. 138,244 


up over the head, and the other end 
of it attached to a girt passing round 
the body, so that, when the head is 
dropped down for feeding, the lower 
side of the blinder is raised from the 
eyes, and the creature can see as well 
as usual; but when the head is raised, 
as it must be for jumping, the blinder 
falls over the eyes, and the creature 
cannot see where it is jumping or any- 
thing else. This blinder can be hung 
on forward of the eyes of a horse or 
any other creature in the same manner, 
only something will have to be placed 
on the head to hang the blinder to.” 

—M. J. (Mike) Rivise. 


Better Gains in Shade 


In a USDA test in California it was 
found that Hereford steers fed in 
shaded lots showed an average daily 
gain of 2.28 pounds as against a gain of 
1.63 pounds in steers fed out in the 
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Selling 250 cows and calves, 100 bred 2-yr. old heifers, 100 bred yearling 
heifers and 100 herd and range bulls. 


TRIPLE U HEREFORD RANCH 


Roy Houck family, owners 


September, 1959 


Gettysburg, South Dakota 





Deaths 


Alan Feeney: Mr. Feeney, the presi- 
dent of the American Hereford Associa- 
tion and owner of Milky Way Farms, 
died Aug. 31 at age 48, of bulbar polio, 
which he had contracted on July 16. 
Born near Austin, Minn., he was a 
graduate of Notre Dame University and 
afterwards had managed the purebred 
Hereford herd of the Mars Candy 
manufacturing firm at Pulaski, Tenn. 
In 1945 he purchased half of the herd 
and moved it to the Phoenix area. Mr. 
Feeney was a member of the American 
National. 


Fred Wittig: A long time member and 
constant booster of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association, Mr. Wit- 
tig passed away August 31 at Mans- 
field, Wash. Details were lacking at 
publication time, but many PRODUCER 
readers will remember a little story 
some time back about Mr. Wittig’s spe- 
cial schemes for attracting members 
to the National. 


Charles W. Pace: One of the founders 
of the National Western Stock Show in 
Denver, Mr. Pace died last month in his 
home town of Longmont, Colo., at age 
93. An Iowa native, he had farmed in 
Iowa and Kansas and located 56 years 
ago at Longmont, where he raised cattle 
and sheep and bred harness horses for 
a while. 


B. A. (Ace) Christmas: This pioneer 
New Mexico cattleman died at his home 
in Silver City some weeks age after a 
prolonged illness. A native of Texas, 
he was active in the New Mexico Cattle 
Growers and the state’s cattle sanitary 
board. He was 78. 


Cliff C. Wimberly: A prominent 
cattleman and longtime member of the 
American National, Mr. Wimberly died 
last month as a result of injuries re- 
ceived in a fall from a horse on Aug. 1. 
He was 66. 


Mrs. Ella Wood Turner: The mother 
of Jack Turner, widely known Here- 
ford breeder, Mrs. Turner died some 
weeks ago in Hillsboro, Tex., at age 77. 


Statements Due Nov. 15 
On Consignment Selling 


Written statements may be filed up 
to Nov. 15 on the USDA’s proposal to 
halt consignment selling. In a hearing 
at San Francisco, opponents of the prac- 
tice charged it tends to depress the 
market during periods of heavy supply, 
finances “marginal” packers and tests 
the packer’s honesty. Those favoring 
this method of selling called it feasible, 
said it helps move cattle on which the 
packer could not take a chance; that it 
is fair and involves no conflict of inter- 
est. 
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Personal Mention 


. “Dub” Evans of Magdalena, 
N. hy a former president of the New 
Mexico Cattle Growers Association, 
recently underwent a leg amputation. 
Severe blood clots forming in the leg 
following a heart attack in July neces- 
sitated the surgery. Mr. Evans has been 
at Bataan Hospital, Albuquerque, the 
past two months. He is a member of 
the national forests advisory comittee 
of the American National. 


N. H. Dekle of Plaquemine, La., a 
former second vice-president of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation and past president of the Louisi- 
ana Cattlemen’s Association, has an- 
nounced his candidacy for state repre- 
sentative from Iberville Parish. Mr. 
Dekle is at present a member of the 
American National’s executive com- 
mittee, and Mrs. Dekle is the president 
of the American National CowBelles. 


Settlement of the Tovrea estate has 
been achieved in Phoenix, Ariz., by 
liquidation of the Tovrea Land and 
Cattle Company. Arizona, New Mexico 
and California ranch properties have 
been sold, as has the feedlot property 
in Phoenix, which is being subleased 
as a feeding operation by Ed Tovrea. 


J. C. (Charley) Wetzler of Phoenix 
was named 1959 Man of the Year in 
Arizona Agriculture during the FFA 
banquet at the University of Arizona. 
Mr. Wetzler, the eighth man so honored, 
is chairman of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association feeder com- 
mittee. 


Herman Oliver of John Day, Ore., 
widely known cattleman and former 
president of the Oregon Cattlemen’s 
Association, was recently hospitalized 
in Portland after suffering a slight 
heart attack. He is reported to be re- 
covering but is expected to remain in 
the hospital several weeks. 


J. Wells Robins, former president of 
the Utah Cattlemen’s Association and a 
second vice-president of the American 
National, is recovering from a series of 
operations which followed a March 
horseback accident and is beginning to 
do some work on his ranch. 


The USDA has announced that James 
P. Hartman of Longmont, Colo., former 
secretary of the Colorado Cattle Feed- 
ers Association, will be the new attache 
at Dublin, Ireland. 


Films On Mountain Meadows 


The U. S. Steel Corp. has made avail- 
able for public showing in the West a 
new motion picture titled “Profit on 
the Mountain.” This 16 MM color-and- 
sound movie outlines practical and 
proven ways of increasing the produc- 
tivity of mountain meadows. A print 
of the film may be obtained by writing 
Agricultural Extension, United States 
Steel, 919 Kearns Bldg., Salt Lake City 
1, Utah. 


Wichita Yards Start Auction: 
San Francisco Yards Close 


A newly inaugurated service policy 
at the Wichita Union Stock Yards will 
permit stocker and feeder cattle to be 
sold either at private treaty or auction 
on the same day. On Thursdays of each 
week, cattle may be shown and offered 
for sale in the alleys up to noon. Ani- 
mals not sold by private treaty during 
the morning may be consigned through 
the auction ring, which will open at 
noon. Regular commissions and yard- 
age will be charged. 

* * 7 

After more than 25 years of opera- 
tion, the South San Francisco Union 
Stockyards will close on Sept. 18. Deci- 
sion on the long-discussed matter was 
made because of lessened livestock 
receipts in recent years and a general 
shift of livestock production and mar- 
keting toward the interior valleys of 
the state. Closing of the terminal is 
expected to bring greater emphasis to 
use of the Stockton yards, largest be- 
tween Portland and Los Angeles. 

* * * 

It has been announced that Swift & 
Co. acquired approximately 2% acres 
of the San Francisco yards property, 
including handling facilities for unload- 
ing by rail or truck and a scale house. 
The company will operate a direct buy- 
ing service on all classes of livestock on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays of each week. 


Group Threatens Withholding 
For “Better Prices” 


About 2,000 persons were reported in 
attendance at a meeting in St. Joseph, 
Mo., on Aug. 8, of the National Farmers 
Organization, which claims member- 
ship among farmers and dairymen in 
Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Col- 
orado, Illinois and Indiana. The pres- 
ident, Oren Lee Staley of Rea, Mo., de- 
clared plans were laid for a series of 
“fast-punching withholding actions 
which would all but halt livestock 
slaughtering operations in the Middle 
West.” He said the purpose of such 
action would be to “get better market 
prices for farm products.” He believed 
several such actions would put his 
organization in “a position to bargain 
with producers” on meat, dairy pro- 
ducts, soybeans, corn and other grains. 


About 2.9 million of the country’s 4.7 
million farms had telephone service as 
of July 1958. This was 32 per cent 
above 1950. 





WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 


American Cattle Producer 





Sept. 24-29—American Meat Institute, annual 
meeting, Chicago. 

Oct. 17-24—American Royal Live Stock and 
Horse Show, Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 17-24—Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, North Portland, Ore. 
Oct. 19-20—National Beef Industry Confer- 
ence, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Oct. 28-30—Florida Cattlemen’s Assn. conven- 
tion, Silver Springs. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 8—15th Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco. 

Nov. 7—Maryland Beef Cattle Producers’ din- 
ner and business meeting. 

Nov. 11-13—Oregon Cattlemen’s Assn. 
vention, Portland. 

Nov. 13-21—41st annual Golden Spike National 
Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah. 

Nov. 13-14—Nevada State Cattle Assn. conven- 
tion, Winnemucca. 

Nov. 14-19—13th Eastern National Livestock 
Show, Timonium, Md. 

Nov. 22-24—Idaho Cattlemen’s Assn. annual 
convention, Moscow. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 5 — International Livestock Ex- 
position, Chicago. 

Dec. 2-3—Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Assn. 
vention, Oklahoma City. 

Dec. 3-5—Arizona Cattle Growers convention, 
Flagstaff. 

Dec. 3-5—California Cattlemen’s Assn. 
vention, Eureka, Calif. 

Dec. 11-12—Utah Cattlemen’s Assn. 
tion, Salt Lake City. 

Dec. 15-18— U. S. Livestock Sanitary Assn. 
meeting, San Francisco. 

Jan. 5-9—Arizona National Livestock Show, 
Phoenix. 
Jan. 13-15—Mississippi Cattlemen’s Assn. con- 
vention, Natchez. 
Jan. 15-23—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colo. 

Jan, 27-Feb. 7—Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

JAN. 28-30—63RD ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, DALLAS, TEXAS. 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 
Cattle Calves 
1,557 382 
1,561 435 
7 mos. ’59 9,870 2,736 38,012 7,826 
7 mos. ’58 10,215 3,321 32,744 1,327 
(Of the cattle slaughtered in the first four 
months of 1959, 41.9 per cent were cows and 
heifers; in the period last year the percentage 
was 43 per cent. Cow slaughter ran 21.7 per 
cent in the 1959 period; 26.4 per cent in 1958. 
The heifer percentage was 20.2 this year; 16.6 
per cent last year. Canners and cutters made 
up 9.7 per cent of the slaughter this year, 
compared with 12 per cent for the period last 
year.) 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


(Chicago) 
Aug. 27, 1959 
$43.50 - 46.00 

41.50 - 44.50 
40.00 - 43.00 
54.00 - 57.00 
49.00 - 53.00 
44.00 - 51.00 
43.00 - 47.00 
41.00 - 45.00 
37.00 - 40.00 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Aug. 27, 1959 

$28.00 - 29.50 
26.75 - 28.25 
25.00 - 27.00 
23.50 - 25.00 
18.00 - 19.50 
31.00 - 33.00* 
25.00 - 31.00 


con- 


con- 


con- 


conven- 


Hogs 
5,184 
4,326 


Sheep 
1,107 
1,013 


July 1959 
July 1958 


Aug. 28, 1958 
$41.50 - 45.00 
39.00 - 42.00 
38.00 - 41.50 
52.00 - 55.00 
50.00 - 53.00 
47.00 - 51.00 
47.00 - 52.00 
45.00 - 50.00 
48.00 - 51.00 


PRICES 
Aug. 28, 1958 
$27.50 - 29.00 
25.50 - 27.75 
25.50 
24.25 
20.25 
33.00 
29.00 
28.00 
d 24.00 
23.50 - 33.50 
26.00 
20.25 
~ 25.00 
8.50 


Beef, Choice 
Beef, Good 
Beef, Std. 

Veal, Prime 
Veal, Choice 
Veal, Good 
Lamb, Choice 
Lamb, Good 
Pork Loin, 8-122 


Steers, Prime 
Steers, Choice 
Steers, Good 
Steers, Std. 

Cows. Comm. 
Vealers, Gd.-Ch. 
Vealers, Std. 
Calves, Gd.-Ch. 
Calves, Std. 

F.& 8. Strs., Gd.-Ch. 
F.&S. Strs., Cm.-Md. 
Hogs (180-2402) 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. 

( * Good only) 

(** Med. only) 


September, 1959 





CLASSIFIED AD DEPARTMENT 


Rates are 90 cents a line (7 words to a line). 
Lower rates for 18 lines or more and for 3 and 6 insertions. 


RANCHES, FARMS 


For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write Robert L. 
Harriss, P. O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Registered Real Estate Broker and 20 years 
practical experience cattle and agriculture. 


LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 
Bill Thach, So. Colo. Land & Livestock Co., 
Pho. 17, Walsenburg, Colo. 


INCOME PRODUCER 

640 acres rolling land 14 miles from Gulf 
near good markets. 

270 growing days between frosts. 

5” PER MONTH average rainfall. 

54° Jan. 82° July average temp. 

4 perennial cash crops; Beef, 200 head graz- 
ing and silage capacity; Nuts, $15,000; Seed 
$1,500 average crops; 180 acres producing pine 
and hard-wood timber, posts, paper-wood. 

l-man operation except for harvest for 
which there is ample day-labor at reasonable 
cost. 

Low taxes, good roads, school bus, REA 
Reasonable price and terms to responsible 
principals for farm complete with modern two 
bedroom house, all necessary tools, equipment 
and implements with sound buildings to 
house them, 3 self-feeding bunker silos, 90 
head Angus breeding stock. 

Owner too old to operate. 

Roy M. Moffitt, Pass Christian, Miss. 











Cattleman’s Country 
British Columbia interior. Low cost grazing, 
open range, unlimited water, in this last 
great frontier country. We have a wide 


selection of ranches and dairy farms to offer 
you. 


L. K. Sully & Co. Ltd. 


P. O. Box 173, Cloverdale, 
British Columbia, Canada 


SKYLINE RANCH in Eastern Oregon—Mil- 
lion dollar view! Two homes, buildings. 4,180 
acres, 1,400 crop land, rest pasture. Four 
wells. $200,000, terms. Write owner, Box 168, 
Weiser, Idaho. 








RANCHES FOR SALE 


700 CAPACITY, STEER-TYPE Central 
Mont. ranch, $275,000. 1,000 head ranch, 
Eastern Mont. $17.00 per acre. Combi- 
nation cattle-sheep-farming ranch, 
$475,000. For investment opportunities, 
or for good operating ranches: Contact 


LYMAN BREWSTER 
c/o PETER YEGEN, Jr., Realtors 
Billings, Montana 


WANTED—250-400 COW RANCH. Pub. Utili- 
ties. All-weather rds. Close to school. No hay- 
ing. Have $70,000. J. Purvis, 2002 N. 27th Place, 
Phoenix, Ariz. NOTE: Those replying to this 
ad last month should do so again. This ad 
carries corrected address. 


1160 ACRES, deeded, range and bottom 
land, approx. 150 acres good tillable 
land. 40 acre ft. reservoir, springs and 
domestic well. Older home, large garage, 
born and corrals. Only $42,500. Terms. 
1887 acres joining property available for 
lease, carry 300 head and up. 


EHRK REALTY 


Watch For Our Sign On 
Hiway 99—Orland, Calif. 
UN 5-2906 


LIVESTOCK 


ers of Scotch and Irish Aberdeen-Angus. Per- 

formance attested bulls for sale with advance 

register records. Request folders, data sheets, 
ces. 


WYE PLANTATION - QUEENSTOWN, MD. 


LIVESTOCK IODINE 


OF REAL SERVICE TO WESTERN STOCK- 
MEN. Here the ounce of prevention actually 
does more than pounds of cures. Just an 
ounce 20c per cow per year in the re r 
salt or mineral ration pees costly NON- 
BREEDING TROUBLES — DEFICIENCY 
ABORTIONS — 

CALVES. Proved practical for over 20 years 


in all the western states. For prices, etc., 
write— 


CULLINAN’S DIRECT FARM IODIZING, 
BUCKTAIL, NEBR. 


RANCH HELP 


Call us for experienced 


RANCH HELP 


Serving the entire West 


McHARG’S 


Employment Service 
1430 Tremont PI. ° Denver, Colo. 


Member of American National Cattlemen’s 
Association 


24-hr. phone—AC, 2-5738 


TANNING 


We will tan anything from a mouse to a moose. 
Either with hair on or various kinds of leather. 
Manufacturers gloves, garments, robes. Quick, 
efficient, reliable. Free price list. Valcauda 
Fur Co., National Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog. 
Reisch Auction School, Mason City, Iowa. 


AUCTIONEERING can be for you. Write for 
information. Western College of Auctioneer- 
ing, Box 1458, Billings, Montana. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITE JACK GAMET, your Western native 
son, for free market information. Great 
Northwest Commission Co., Stock Yards, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


tomahawks, axes, skulls, peace pipes, etc. List 
free. Lear's, Glenwood, Ark. 


DO YOU find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheep- 
men with more information on range sheep 
|}than any magazine published. Subscription 

& 


|$3 a year. Sample copy 25 cents. S 


RAISER, Box 189, San Angelo, Texas. 


YOUR PONY 


America’s largest all pony breeds publica- 
tion. Caters to all breeds of ponies as 


well as Arabian & Hackney Horses. 
$3.75 per year in United States—2 years 
$7.00. $4.00 per year in Canada & Foreign 
Countries — 2 years $7.50. 
Published monthly 
Address: 

Box #497, Rising Sun, Maryland 
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